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THE REPORT OF THE LEAGUE COMMITTEE ON 
RAW MATERIALS. 


HE League Committee for the Study of the Problem of Raw 
Materials, formed as a result of Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion 
in his famous speech to the Assembly of September 11, 1935, 

has now presented its Report to the Council." 

The Committee had the advantage of collaboration by experts 
from certain countries not Members of the League—namely, the 
United States, Japan, and Brazil. On the other hand, it was 
handicapped by the absence of representatives from either Germany 
or Italy, who “‘ were, so to speak, the plaintiffs on whose behalf 
the present enquiry had been instituted.’’ 

The Committee was instructed to discuss and enquire into “ the 
question of equal commercial access for all nations to certain raw 
materials."’ Consequently it did not regard it as its function to 
discuss either the distribution of the territories from which raw 
materials are drawn, or the question of restricting raw material 
supplies in order to discourage aggression. 

In the Introduction to its Report the Committee emphasises 
certain considerations of a general character. For instance, owing 
to technical progress the relative importance of certain individual 
raw materials undergoes changes of a lasting character, which 
profoundly affect the economic situation of individual countries. 
Two obvious examples are the displacement of coal by mineral 
oil, and of natural by synthetic textile materials. 

Another point is that immediately after the War, and again 
at the present moment, the complaints have come chiefly from the 
consumers of raw materials, whereas during the depression the 
question was how to save the producers from ruin. Price move- 
ments of raw materials tend to be much more violent than those of 
manufactured goods. For the production of raw materials is 
relatively inelastic, whereas the demand for them depends on the 
activity of manufacturing industries which can be rapidly expanded 
or contracted. 

The Committee emphasizes that the existence of raw materials 
in a particular territory does not necessarily mean that these are 
available for commercial exploitation. For certain minerals, the 
bulk of which is great in comparison with their value, and for the 
cheaper and bulkier vegetable products anything more than a 
relatively small distance from the sea is an almost insuperable bar 
to exploitation. Moreover, one of the most important elements 
in the selling price of the cheaper raw materials (such as sugar) is 
maritime freight rates. 





_., 1) For an account of the opening meetings of the Committee last March, see 
The Demand for Raw Materials and Foodstuffs,” in the Bulletin of April 3, 1937. 
(2) The Swiss delegate at the meeting of the Raw Materials Committee, 
March 1o, 1937. 
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*< The Committee had difficulty in deciding whether to includ 
foodstuffs and feeding-stuffs in its enquiry. In value their pro. 
duction is much greater than that of industrial raw materials : 
but a very much smaller proportion enters into international trade 
On the other hand, most important countries import substantial 
quantities of foodstuffs, which, as these are even more essential, 
limits their imports of industrial raw materials. 

Colonial territories account for no more than about 3 per cent. 
of world production of all commercially important raw materials, 
The only typically colonial raw materials are palm-oil, rubber, 
and copra. On the other hand the weight or value of a particular 
material (e.g. rubber), may not indicate its indispensability. More- 
over, statistics can only show present and not potential production, 

Finally, to certain countries with rapidly increasing populations 
the general check on emigration has made industrialization, and 
therefore access to raw materials, a vital necessity. On the other 
hand, the relationship between population increase and raw material 
supply is not so closely connected with the national resources of 
any given country as with the development of international 
commercial relations. 

The main body of the Report deals with complaints regarding 
(1) the supply of, and (2) payment for raw materials. 


I 


In the matter of supply, the Committee first considers the 
question of prohibitions and restrictions on the export of raw 
materials. It argues that no objection can be raised to such 
measures where (as in the case of wheat and vegetable oils in certain 
countries at the moment) short harvests endanger the maintenance 
of domestic supplies. It is also considered legitimate to retain 
materials, such as scrap iron, required by domestic industries. 
Similarly no objection is raised to a country’s regulating the trade 
in a material of which it is the principal producer (e.g. cinchona 
bark in Netherlands India, or coffee in Brazil), provided that there 
is no starvation of the market, artificial inflation of prices, or dis- 
crimination between purchasers. On the other hand, it is considered 
illegitimate to restrict exports in order either to bring pressure to 
bear on a neighbouring country, or to bring down internal prices 
(reduction of import duties being preferred), or to preserve 4 
monopoly (e.g. by prohibiting the export of the abaca palm from 
the Philippines). As to whether measures designed to reserve the 
right of processing to the country of production or, in the case of 
Colonial territories, to the metropolitan country, are justified, 
the Committee is not prepared to commit itself. 

As regards export duties, the Committee argues that in primitive 
communities these are certainly preferable as sources of revenue 
to import duties, and probably also to direct taxation. Moreover, 
export duties on mineral products are merely a form of royalty. 
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There is also no objection where they are used to provide funds 
for the improvement of the industry concerned or to expand the 
demand for its products. As regards preferential export duties’ 
“the Committee are aware that objections have been made, but 
have no knowledge of any complaint in sufficiently precise terms 
to enable them to determine whether any real discrimination, 
such as they naturally could not approve, is involved.” 


The Committee next deals with the exploitation of natural 
resources in foreign countries or their possessions. It points out 
that the development of new sources of supply requires, in the initial 
stages, an investment of capital which may, for a considerable 
period, be umremunerative. Such development, involving at 
least some expenditure in foreign exchange, may therefore involve 
a greater demand on financial resources than direct purchase from 
existing sources of supply. Nevertheless, certain members of the 
Committee lay stress on the importance of removing the obstacles 
which, in certain overseas territories rich in raw materials, stand 
in the way of the establishment of trading firms, agencies, and 
finance undertakings. 

So far as sovereign countries are concerned, the Committee 
feel that, in principle, a rigid restrictive policy is impossible to 
defend. It may, however, be necessary for political, economic, or 
social reasons for Governments to reserve certain forms of enter- 
prise entirely to nationals of the country ; and also that they should 
reserve the right to exercise a measure of control over the develop- 
ment of their natural resources by foreigners. Moreover, where a 
large-scale investment of capital, or the transfer of a substantial 
labour force for the development of raw materials in a foreign 
country is contemplated it may require a preliminary understanding 
between the Governments concerned. 


In the case of Colonial territories it has to be remembered that 
metropolitan and subordinate Colonial Governments have special 
obligations of a social character to Colonial peoples which, in 
certain matters, must prevail over their obligations to their own 
peoples and to other countries. Nevertheless, in the Belgian, 
British, Dutch, and Portuguese Colonial Empires, in parts of the 
French Colonial Empire (but only so far as agricultural and forestry 
concessions are concerned) and in the overseas territories of the 
U.S.A. no special privileges are reserved for the nationals of the 
metropolitan countries. The one exception in the British Colonial 
Empire relating to petroleum resources will cease to exist in Sep- 
tember, 1938. In other Colonial territories certain special privileges 
are reserved for nationals ; moreover, even where there is no formal 
discrimination, advantages are sometimes secured for them by 
deliberate policy or administrative action. In such cases the 





(1) The best known examples are the preferential duties on exports of tin 
ore from the Federated Malay States, Johore, and Nigeria. 
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Committee feel that a progressive modification in a more liberal 
direction should be effected. 

Certain members of the Committee further suggest that the 
régime of the Open Door which prevails in the Congo Basin by 
virtue of the Treaties, and also in the territories under A and RB 
Mandates should be extended, as regards the development of 
natural resources, to other territories that are sparsely populated, 
and whose resources are inadequately developed. The Committee 
as a whole, however, suggest that the Governments controlling 
these territories should be invited to make unilateral declarations 
to the effect that they will facilitate the development of their natural 
resources as far as possible consistently with the duties which they 
owe to the local inhabitants. 

On the subject of international regulation of the supply of raw 
materials the Committee draw a clear distinction between schemes 
concluded and carried out by Governments, or operated under 
Governmental control, and those which are purely private in 
character. 

In the case of the Governmental schemes (tin, rubber, tea, and 
sugar), the declared object is to reduce stocks to a normal level, 
to keep them at that level, and to maintain a fair and equitable 
price for reasonably efficient producers. Control is in the hands of 
authorities who can look beyond the immediate interests of the 
producers to their ultimate interests and also to those of the world 
at large. Nearly all these schemes now provide for representatives 
of the consumers to be associated with the operation of the scheme, 
either in an advisory capacity (as in the case of tin and rubber), 
or as constituting part of the managing body (as in the case of 
sugar). Moreover, the bodies managing these schemes publish 
the fullest possible information regarding their proceedings and 
the statistical position of the commodities which they control. 

As regards the purely private regulation schemes (e.g. copper) 
the Committee do not feel that the information in their possession 
is sufficient to enable them to express a decided opinion. But 
they consider it essential that provision should be made for the 
representation of consumers, and for adequate publicity (perhaps 
with the assistance of the Economic Intelligence Service of the 
League). The principles of non-discrimination and _ reasonable- 
ness of charges underlying Anglo-American public utility law 
might usefully be applied to the operation of these schemes. 

The Committee are also impressed by the argument that 
consumers (persons and countries) feel a confidence in the 
administration of schemes under Government control which they 
do not feel in the administration of schemes of a purely private 
character. They, therefore, recommend that the matter should 
receive the very serious consideration of all the Governments 
concerned. 

Governmental regulation schemes, by restoring the purchasing 
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power of large communities, have undoubtedly increased sub- 
stantially the volume of international trade. Moreover, no evidence 
has been produced to show that the schemes have resulted in actual 
shortages of supplies of raw materials. On the other hand, it is 
dificult to deny that prices of some regulated commodities have 
risen to unreasonable levels within a recent period. But this cannot 
be attributed merely to the operation of regulation schemes. Such 
rises have not been confined to regulated commodities ; substantial 
falls have since occurred ; and the period during which excessively 
high prices have prevailed is very short compared to the period 
during which excessively low prices prevailed. Nevertheless, a 
particular obligation rests upon the bodies administering such 
schemes to provide themselves with instruments which will enable 
them to prevent prices from rising to unreasonable levels, or if 
they do, to create conditions which should lead to a fall. 

A control based purely upon the regulation of output is in- 
sufficient to ensure stability of prices, partly because a stock adequate 
in times of moderate industrial activity is insufficient when in- 
dustrial activity rises to a higher level; but also because a delay 
inevitably occurs between the decision to increase production and 
the resultant actual increase. For this reason, the Committee feel 
that the authorities should give the most serious consideration 
to the proposal that “‘ buffer stocks’’ of regulated commodities 
should be formed, which would be segregated in normal times, but 
could be placed on the market immediately if prices rose to an 
unreasonable level. 

Finally, the Committee examined the situation where a State 
possesses a natural monopoly in the production of a certain raw 
material—for instance, helium gas (the United States), jute (India), 
cinchona bark (Netherlands India), and camphor (Japan). But 
such monopolies are extremely rare. Moreover, the monopoly 
price cannot rise above a certain level without the risk of reducing 
consumption and of provoking the adoption of substitutes. And, 
so far as the Committee are aware, no complaint or claim has been 
made in this matter. 


II 


Turning to the question of payment for imports of raw materials, 
the Committee points out that in times of crisis, conditions of 
exchange operate in favour of industrial countries. These countries 
have recently lost a part of this advantage owing to the rise in raw 
material prices, but raw material prices are still in general relatively 
lower than those of manufactured goods. Moreover, if the overseas 
countries which have also felt the effects of the agricultural crisis 
have not experienced the same difficulties in regard to the supply 
of raw materials, they have, nevertheless, had to restrict con- 
siderably their imports of manufactured goods. 

Generally speaking, creditor countries possessing large financial 
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reserves have been able more easily to correct an adverse balance 
of payments and have not met with the same difficulties in supplying 
themselves with, and paying for, the raw materials they needed, 
In order to do this, however, they often imposed restrictions which 
made it difficult or impossible for the debtor countries to maintain, 
still less to expand their exports. The position of the debtor 
countries was aggravated by the cessation of the flow of fresh 
capital, which was a natural result of the depression. Moreover, 
in countries where the borrowing took the form of short-term loans, 
the sudden withdrawal of short-term capital previously available 
made the situation worse. The result was that the net balance 
of the capital movement was suddenly turned into a debit item in 
the balance of payments of debtor countries. Certain debtor 
countries thus found themselves compelled to introduce some form 
of currency control—affecting either all financial transactions or 
only the movement of capital or of goods—in order to preserve 
the artificial equilibrium of their balance of accounts and to earmark 
such foreign exchange as they could still obtain for their most 
vital economic needs. 

“It would be interesting to speculate whether, in lieu of 
exchange control and export bounties, an adjustment of the foreign 
value of their currencies to the very high internal price level would 
not have placed more foreign exchange, available for the purchase 
of raw materials, at the disposal of some of these countries. . . . 
Moreover, if these countries employ their reduced supplies of foreign 
exchange available for raw materials primarily for purposes of 
armaments they may well have difficulty in obtaining the raw 
materials required for normal purposes.”’ 

This situation has, in some cases, led the countries concerned 
to seek a remedy, in the production of substitutes. But the pro- 
duction of these substitutes involves large capital expenditure, 
and in so far as they are uneconomic no real improvement in the 
situation will result. Although a reduction may be made in the 
foreign exchange resources required for the importation of raw 
materials, a charge will be imposed on the internal economy of 
the country and its capacity to export will be adversely affected. 


Whatever may be the reasons which lead a country to institute 
foreign exchange control, there can be no doubt that this expedient 
frequently leads to fresh difficulties which hinder countries adopting 
it from returning to permanent equilibrium. Such control tends 
to raise the home price level to such a degree that the export trade 
is seriously hampered. In its turn, the decrease in exports auto- 
matically reduces the amount of foreign exchange which should 
be available. Furthermore, exchange control, and _ particularly 
restrictions on capital transfers, shakes confidence, is an inducement 
to exporters to refrain from repatriating payments received 10 
foreign exchange, and keeps away foreign capital in the form ©! 
commercial or other credits. When, as in the majority of cases, 
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a clearing system is superimposed on exchange control, the proceeds 
of such export transactions as can still be carried on are paid into 
blocked accounts which must be used for the purchase of the goods 
available in the importing countries (frequently finished articles) 
instead of for the purchase of raw materials elsewhere. Moreover, 
an internal policy of inflation or the burden of social charges may 
aflect the balance of payments even when these circumstances 
are not accompanied by exchange control. In all these cases a 
country’s internal policy may exert a vital influence upon its 
capacity to acquire raw materials from abroad. 

The general network of exchange controls, clearings, quotas 
and prohibitions cannot, however, be abandoned as long as no 
action can be taken on a sufficiently wide scale to enable the 
countries concerned to overcome the existing obstacles. The 
difficulty has been accentuated by the tendency to self-sufficiency 
which has developed in may countries of Europe and which has 
had specially far-reaching effects on the economies of the Central 
and Eastern European countries. Further, though it must be 
recognised that the United Kingdom tariff has not prevented a 
very substantial increase in imports to the British market, the 
abandonment by the United Kingdom of the system of free trade 
and the introduction of protection have undoubtedly influenced 
unfavourably the balance of payments of the European countries, 
which in the past depended largely on free entry into that market. 

In the British Empire what principally affects other countries 
is the system of mutual preferences which prevails in the United 
Kingdom, the Dominions, India and certain parts of the Colonial 
Empire. The United States maintains a special Customs régime 
with her overseas territories, the Philippines and Cuba and, apart 
from this, introduced a particularly high Customs tariff at the 
beginning of the depression. Again, France, Portugal and Japan 
are all united with their overseas territories by systems of mutual 
preferences, and in some cases by a form of Customs Union which, 
of course, represents a much closer network of commercial relations 
than a preferential system. 

Any preferential system must tend to have some adverse effect 
in the countries to which it does not apply; nevertheless, its 
restrictive effects on trade should not be exaggerated. For example, 
the British Colonial Empire as a whole sends 50 per cent. of its 
exports to foreign countries and takes 58 per cent. of its imports 
from those countries. But the Committee hopes that the Govern- 
ments concerned will be willing to consider such cases as part of a 
general effort to relax trade restrictions. In saying this, the Com- 
mittee does not mean to express any opinion regarding the efforts 
being made by certain European countries to arrange regional 
preferential systems. 

The Committee devoted particular attention to the effects of 
the cessation of capital movements. The sudden cessation of 
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foreign lending, and the attempts to repatriate as quickly as possible 
the loans made in the period 1924 to 1928, undoubtedly precipitated 
the financial crisis of 1931, as most of the countries concerned 
were quite unable to finance this repatriation, even by making us 
of their central banks’ reserves of gold and foreign exchange, 
Similarly, the almost complete disappearance of international credit 
led to changes in the trend of trade. 

The Committee is of opinion that hitherto no device, however 
ingenious, has been as effective in liquidating international balances 
as the gold standard. It has to be recognized that many conditions 
will have to be fulfilled before an international standard can again 
function with the same success as previously. At the same time 
the Committee considers that the world economic situation at the 
end of the great depression is very different from what it was at 
the beginning. The level of gold prices before the depression was 
the result of the abnormal evolution of the monetary systems during 
and after the War. The depression has had the consequence of 
bringing prices back to a level closer to what may be regarded as 
normal. The problem of the parities to be established between the 
different currencies is, therefore, a much less difficult one than it 
was a few years ago. 

It is pointed out that measures to restore freer circulation of 
capital, goods, and labour can only be effective if certain conditions 
are fulfilled. Firstly, the countries practising exchange control 
must modify their financial and economic policies so as to re-establish 
confidence, and must render their currencies negotiable. Secondly, 
these countries must be protected against the dangers which 
originally led them to impose exchange control. Thirdly, the 
debtor countries must be enabled to meet their obligations by the 
relaxation of trade barriers. Fourthly, steps must be taken for 
the establishment of an international standard for the settlement 
of international balances. 

Without waiting for these more profound measures, the Com- 
mittee suggests that certain practical remedies should be undertaken. 

In the first place, it would welcome every effort to abolish 
“clearings,” or at least to improve and increase the elasticity of 
the methods at present in use. International credit operations 
might be revived if the competent authorities would undertake to 
exempt from all exchange restrictions the sums required to liquidate 
such credits. Such undertakings should, in particular, have the 
effect of making the documents relating to the operation negotiable 
on international markets. 

Secondly, closer co-operation between central banks is urged. 
In particular, the mutual granting of comparatively short-term 
credits might facilitate a relaxation of the rigid clearing methods 
which still predominate. 

Thirdly, the most effective way in which the creditor countries 
could help in the solution of the monetary problems of the debtor 
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countries would be by announcing their willingness to receive larger 
quantities of goods from such countries, and by relaxing the regula- 
tions at present governing the use of the proceeds of their exports. 

As regards the International Convention of 1927 for the Abolition 
of Import and Export Restrictions and Prohibitions, the Committee 
feels certain that in present-day conditions the contracting Parties 
would still insist on the “ vital interests”’ exception. Thus any 
new Convention would remain without binding force. Moreover, 
some safeguard is justified against the competition of excessively 
low-cost producers. Nevertheless, the Committee considers that 
a special effort should be made to relax wherever possible the 
general system of quotas, with a view to its abolition. It would 
also welcome further action, whether bilateral or multilateral, 
which would tend to reduce tariffs, although these are now a less 
formidable obstacle to trade than other restrictions. 

Finally, the Committee deals with the proposal that the principle 
of the Open Door as regards trade should be extended to territories 
found after examination to be similar in economic conditions to 
those in which it is already applied (that is to say, the territories 
covered by the Congo Basin Convention, and the A and B Mandates). 
It is pointed out that, in the absence of any assurance of effective 
reciprocity, the acceptarice of any obligation in this sense would 
be prejudicial to a territory’s interests. 


It thus appears that the two kinds of difficulties discussed in 
the Report are of very different magnitude. No doubt certain 
difficulties in regard to supply exist, but none of them is insuperable. 
On the other hand, “‘ the difficulties in regard to payments vastly 
transcend in importance those in regard to supply, and the Com- 
mittee would be failing in its duty if it held out any hope of an 
easy solution of them. ... The only general and permanent 
solution of the problem of commercial access is to be found in a 


restoration of international exchanges on the widest basis.”’ 
B. S. &. 
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THE NYON CONFERENCE AND ITS RESULT. 


The Nyon Conference ended on September 14th with the signature 
of ‘the Mediterranean Arrangement” by the representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
the U.S.S.R., and Egypt. 

The preamble referred to the attacks on merchant ships not 
belonging to either party in Spain by submarines, which acted in 
violation of Part IV of the London Treaty of April 22nd, 1930, re- 
garding the sinking of merchantmen, and of the Submarine Protocol 
of November 6th, 1936. 

The signatory Governments accordingly agreed to instruct their 
naval forces to take the following action :— 


(1) Any submarine which attacked a non-Spanish merchant ship 
in a manner contrary to the rules laid down in those instruments, 
“shall be counter-attacked and, if possible, destroyed.”’ 

(2) These instructions “shall extend to any submarine en- 
countered in the vicinity of a position where a ship not belonging to 
either of the conflicting Spanish parties has recently been attacked in 
violation of the rules referred to in circumstances which give valid 
grounds for the belief that the submarine was guilty of the attack.” 

To facilitate the putting into force of this arrangement, the Govern- 
ments agreed that :-— 

(x1) In the Western Mediterranean and the Malta Channel, with the 
exception of the Tyrrhenian Sea, which might form the subject of 
special arrangements, the British and French Fleets would operate 
both on the high seas and in the territorial waters of the participating 
Powers in accordance with the division of the area agreed upon between 
the two Governments. 

(2) In the Eastern Mediterranean each of the participating Powers 
would operate in its own territorial waters, and on the high seas, with 
the exception of the Adriatic, the British and French Fleets would 
operate up to the entrance to the Dardanelles, in those areas where 
there was reason to apprehend danger to shipping. The other Govern- 
ments possessing a sea border on the Mediterranean undertook, within 
the limits of their resources, to furnish the British and French Fleets 
any assistance which might be asked for; in particular, they would 
permit them to take action in their territorial waters and to use their 
ports. 
The other clauses provided that the limits of the zones and their 
allocation should be subject at any time to revision by the participating 
Governments ; and that these Governments would send no submarines 
to sea in the Mediterranean except on the surface and in the company 
of a surface ship. (An annexe was attached defining certain areas 
where submarines might carry out exercises without these restrictions). 

The Governments also undertook not to allow foreign submarines 
in their territorial waters except in case of urgent distress, or when 
on passage on the surface, after prior notification, and with a surface 
vessel. 

\.. Finally, they agreed to advise their merchant shipping to follow 
certain named routes agreed upon between them and defined in a second 


Annexe. 
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After the signing the Chairman, M. Delbos, reviewing what had 
been achieved, said it had been an intolerable position. ‘“‘ Your duty,” 
he went on, “‘ was clear, and you have completely fulfilled it. Without 
forgetting other forms of aggression, with which we shall deal during 
the next session at Geneva, you have tackled at once the gravest 
problem—the problem of the submarine. . . .” 

He added that the delegations reserved the right to increase 
their forces still further in the Mediterranean if need be. He then 
repeated the invitation to Italy—“ that great Mediterranean Power ” 
—to share in the work. 

M. Litvinoff said the Soviet Government had no axe to grind, 
and sought only the elimination of piracy; he then maintained the 
indisputable right of the Soviet, “unlimited by any international 
act,”’ to have its naval forces in the Mediterranean as well as in other 
seas if need be. 

He also said he was sorry that Valencia merchant ships had been 
excluded from the protection scheme on the ground that such pro- 
tection might be interpreted as intervention. 

Mr. Eden declared that nothing would be more welcome than 
the close collaboration of all interested nations, ‘‘ whether represented 
here or not,’”’ in carrying out the scheme ; “ such an outcome,” he said, 
“would appropriately complete the success of our labours.”’ 

The Conference rose, but was not ended, as it first authorized 
its Secretary-General to call it together at Geneva if occasion arose. 


Mr. Eden broadcast from Geneva an account of the achievement 
of the Conference, saying that they believed they had put a stop to 
submarine piracy in the Mediterranean. “‘ We have set up in that 
sea a police force,” he declared, and “‘ if any submarines attempt again 
to embark on evil courses they will, I hope and believe, receive the 
punishment they deserve.” 

After referring to the dangers to shipping which the Spanish war 
had produced, Mr. Eden said the problem was that of “ the masked 
highwayman who does not stop short of even murder. A conference 
was necessary to mark clearly the horror which surely must be felt 
by all civilized peoples at the barbarous methods employed in these 
submarine attacks. Moreover, the size of the Mediterranean and the 
consequent extent of the problem made collective deliberation leading 
to swift collective action imperative.” 

Recent submarine sinking had shown utter disregard for the rules 
accepted by the Treaty of 1930 and the Protocol of 1936, and “ con- 
stituted a kind of gangster terrorism of the seas,” and he added that 
“we do not believe that these unknown submarines would, or could, 
continue pirate attacks if these rules were enforced.”’ 

He pointed out that at the Conference they had not authorized 
patrolling vessels to counter-attack a submarine in all circumstances, 
nor had they admitted the rights of either party to interfere with non- 
Spanish ships even if the rules of war were observed. ‘‘ Our own right,” 
he concluded, “‘ to take any action proper to protect our own merchant 
shipping has not been affected. What we have done is to authorize 
a patrolling vessel to counter-attack, and if possible destroy any 
submarine actually engaged in piracy.” 
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The Italian Government issued a statement announcing the receipt 
from the French and British Governments of a communication with 
the details of the “ Arrangement,” accompanied by a pro memoria 
containing an invitation to exercise in the Tyrrhenian Sea the measures 
of control established by the Conference. ‘‘ The Italian Government,” 
it went on, “‘ after coming to an agreement with the Government of 
the Reich, replied on the 14th instant to the French and British 
Governments.” 

The Note handed to the French and British Chargés d’ Affaires 
read: ‘‘ The Fascist Government has examined the arrangement 
adopted by the representatives of the Powers participating in the Nyon 
Conference and also the pro memoria of the 13th instant. From these 
documents it appears that only the Tyrrhenian Sea would, in case of 
the inclusion of Italy, be entrusted to her for the exercise there of 
measures of control established by the Conference, while practically 
the same measures would be entrusted throughout all the Mediter- 
ranean to the British and French Fleets. The situation that would 
result for Italy appears to be unacceptable. Her vital interests in the 
Mediterranean and the fact that the bulk of the traffic passes along 
her lines of communication require Italy to insist that she should have 
conditions of absolute parity with any other Power whatsoever in 
every zone of the Mediterranean.” 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


entina. 

September 5th.—A police communiqué issued a few hours before 
the presidential elections announced the discovery of a plot to assas- 
sinate President Justo and members of the Cabinet, and to seize police 
headquarters and naval and military barracks. 

The elections were accompanied, in many provinces, by street 
demonstrations against alleged intimidation and violation of the 
principle of secret voting. Some seven persons were killed, and over 


100 arrests made. 


Austria 


September oth.—An official statement was issued announcing 
that the Assistant Foreign Minister, Dr. Guido Schmidt, had spent 
two days in Berlin, and had taken the opportunity of a private visit 
to accept an invitation of General Géring to visit him. 


Belgium. 
September 2nd.—Proposals that legal action should be taken 


against the directors of the National Bank for sharing secret funds 
and violating the Bank statutes, and that the King should dismiss the 
governor and directors were defeated at a meeting of ordinary 
shareholders of the Bank. 

September 3rd.—At the Government’s request the King signed 
a decree convening the Chamber and Senate in extraordinary session 
for September 7th to discuss the accusations against the Prime Minister 
with respect to money received from the National Bank. 

The shareholders of the National Bank passed by a large majority 
the alterations to the statutes proposed by the board in agreement 
with the Minister of Finance, giving the Government greater control 
of the Bank. 

September 7th.—M. van Zeeland, in defending himself before the 
Chamber against accusations that he had continued to receive a salary 
from the National Bank while he was Prime Minister and that his 
resignation from the Vice-Governorship of the Bank was fictitious, 
stated that the sum of 180,000 francs, which he received on his resigna- 
tion was his just share of the common fund which the Bank set aside 
forthe remuneration of directors, and that on forming a Ministry he 
had broken off all ties with the Bank. 

M. Legros, a Rexist deputy, maintained that the Bank’s statutes 
had been infringed, in that no successor was nominated as Vice- 
Governor, and criticized the system of a common fund. 

September 8th.—A vote of confidence in the Prime Minister was 
carried in the Chamber by 130 votes to 34, with 21 abstentions, the 
Rexists voting against it. 

September gth.—The Senate passed a vote of confidence in the 
Prime Minister by 121 votes against 6, with 17 abstentions; and a 
motion asking the Government to legislate in respect to the National 
Bank by 113 votes against 15. 


Canada. 
September 14th.—Mr. te Water, the South African High Com- 


missioner in London, gave a statement of his views on the Colonial 
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question to the press in Montreal, in which he said that it was his 
personal opinion that ‘‘ the nations should no longer delay to examine 
in a spirit of reasonable moderation the point of view of Germany 
about the Colonial issue as on all other issues which threaten to disturb 
the peace of the world. I believe personally that South Africa would 
be willing to participate at the Conference table to examine the view- 
point of Germany on these issues which at present are disturbing 
good relations with that country.”’ 


China. 

September 1st.—The Foreign Office spokesman denied the report 
published in a Paris newspaper purporting to give details of secret 
clauses in the Sino-Russian Non-Aggression Pact. 

September 6th.—It was announced that the Government had 
circulated to the Council of the League of Nations a Memorandum 
dealing with the Japanese attack, on the basis of which China would 
appeal to the League. 

September 8th.—Statement of Chinese Delegation to the League 
of Nations ve Sino-Russian Pact. (See League of Nations). 

September gth.—A message to the Japanese Domei Agency 
stated that about 100 Soviet motor-lorries, loaded with aeroplanes, 
had arrived in Sianfu, capital of Shensi Province, and that Soviet 
instructors were training Chinese airmen. 

September 13th.—The Government’s Note to the League appealing 
under Articles 10, 11 and 17 of the Covenant. (See League of Nations) 


. 
/ 


Sino-Japanese War. 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


September 1st.—Japanese reports stated that the railway betwee 
Kalgan and Hwailai had been reopened, and that Kalgan was being 
administered by a Peace Maintenance Commission. 

Fighting in the Nankou Pass had resulted in the reduction of the 
Chinese 4th and 89th Divisions to one or two battalions, while the 
21st and 72nd Divisions had been almost entirely destroyed, and heavy 
losses inflicted on the remaining forces. The Japanese had now 
occupied the whole of the Hwailai Plain north of the Pass. 

Japanese reports also stated that 20,000 dum-dum bullets had 
been seized by the Kwantung Army after a victory in Chahar province. 

September 3rd.—It was learnt that the Tientsin Peace Maintenance 
Commission had appointed M. San Jo, described as pro- Japanese, 
to preside over the Supreme and District Courts, and that the principal 
Chinese newspaper had been suppressed. 

September 4th.—Japanese forces advancing on Machang, south of 
Tientsin, captured the fortified position of Tangkuantung. 

September 7th.—Chinese positions just north-west of Liangsiang 
were attacked by Japanese air and land forces. 

Japanese troops advancing south-west from Kalgan against Tatung 
were reported to have entered the province of Shansi, occupying 
Tienchen on the Peking-Suiyuan railway. 

General Count Terauchi was reported to have arrived at Tientsin 
from Japan to assume supreme command in North China, while Major- 
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General Kita, formerly Military Attaché at Shanghai, arrived at Peking 
to take charge of the political activities of the Japanese Army. 

September 8th.—Peking reports stated that, having failed to carry 
the heights west of Mantoukou, the Japanese had begun an enveloping 
movement from the North. 

A Japanese spokesman claimed that the province of Chahar had 
been almost cleared of Chinese troops. 

September 10th.—The Japanese began an offensive against the 
Chinese positions near Machang, on the Tientsin-Pukow railway, and 
also attacked Tsinghsien and Tsanghsien by air. 

Other Japanese forces, operating on the Peking-Suiyuan line, 
occupied Chenhsuanpu, 25 miles from Tatung. Communist armies 
were reported to have seized Paotowchen and Pailingmiao, in Inner 
Mongolia. 

Two Chinese divisions were reported to be based on Kwan, 30 miles 
south of Peking. 

September 12th.—The Japanese captured Yuchow, in south- 
west Chahar, and Chulopu, in Shansi, 15 miles from Tatung. Their 
advance was described as giving them control of all Chahar and 
opening the road into Shansi. 

September 13th.—Tatung surrendered to the Japanese, whose 
forces also advanced by another route further south, and captured 
Kwangling, 65 miles south-east of Tatung. 

The Japanese reported that the Chinese Communist Army 
in North Shensi, under Chu Teh, had been reorganized as the 8th 
Route Army of the Nanking Government, and that its vanguard 
had reached the country between Tatung and Taiyuanfu. It was to 
join up with the Chinese forces which had been defeated at Tatung 
and had since rallied in the mountains beyond the city. 

The capture of the Chinese positions west of Liangsiang was 
stated by the Japanese to have ended the operations in the hills west 
of the Peking-Hankow railway and north of Fangshan. 

September 14th.—The Chinese Government issued a denial of a 
report that 100 motor lorries had arrived at Sianfu, in Shensi, from 
Outer Mongolia, carrying Russian airmen. It was pointed out that, 
in any case, material could not have come such a distance since the 
Sino-Russian Pact’s signature on August 2tst. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


September 1st.—It was officially announced at Shanghai that the 
Japanese Navy was extending its operations to all parts of China, 
and that air raids would be made on all Chinese aerodromes and military 
establishments. 

The Japanese spokesman made the first official admission that 
troops had been landed in the International Settlement. (Hitherto 
only marines from the warships had been landed there). 

_ The Japanese began an attack north of the Settlement, with the 
object of turning the flank of the Chinese troops which had launched 
a counter-attack on the forts at Woosung. 

September 2nd.—According to Chinese reports the Japanese had 
concentrations of troops landed at two points on the Yangtze and 
at one on the Whangpoo, each concentration being hemmed in by 
Chinese and prevented from effecting touch with the others. 
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A Japanese naval spokesman announced the capture of the Lion 
Forest forts on the Yangtze, ten miles from Woosung. 

September 3rd.—Japanese transports were prevented from landing 
troops in the International Settlement by a concerted Chinese artillery 
attack, in which shells fell in the French Bund and the Peking Road: 
the British Consulate was also sprayed by shrapnel. The Japanese 
warships bombarded the Chinese batteries at Pootung. 

A Japanese naval spokesman stated that the unlawful activities 
of the Chinese in bombarding Hongkew, which was thickly populated 
with Japanese non-combatants, and in attacking the Japanese Con- 
sulate, would compel the Third Fleet to take drastic measures. The 
Chinese view was reported to be that the Japanese were illegally using 
the Settlement as a base for attack. 

An official Chinese report stated that the Japanese forces in the 
Woosung sector had been prevented by a series of counter-attacks 
from establishing contact with those in Lotien. 

September 5th.—The Japanese naval commander at Shanghai 
issued a proclamation extending the blockade proclaimed on August 5th 
to all coastal waters from Chinwangtao, on the borders of Manchukuo, 
to Pakhoi, near the borders of French Indo-China, with the exception 
of Tsingtao, and the waters belonging to territories leased by third 
Powers (i.e. at Hong-Kong and the Portuguese port of Macao). It was 
emphasized by the naval authorities that the blockade would not 
apply to foreign shipping, while they reserved the right to hail all 
merchant vessels within Chinese waters in order to ascertain their 
identity. They also requested all foreign shipping companies to 
inform them of the movements of their vessels in Chinese waters. 

A Chinese communiqué claimed the recapture of the Lotien station 
and six neighbouring villages. 

Japanese aeroplanes bombed the Shanghai and Woosung areas, 
violating the pledge not to carry bombs over the foreign Settlements. 

It was reported that Japanese bombers had raided Changsha, the 
capital of Hunan, south-west of Shanghai, and had also twice raided 
the walled city of Changshu, 60 miles north-west of Shanghai, on 
August 23rd and September Ist. 

Fifty persons were killed and 150 injured in a Japanese air raid 
over an area just outside the Settlement defence line, in which Chinese 
troops were believed to have concentrated in a beggars’ camp. 

September 6th.—Chinese troops round Woosung and Paoshan were 
reported to have successfully retired, after suffering heavy losses, 
leaving one battalion cut off in Paoshan, which was virtually in 
Japanese hands. 

Chinese reports claimed that two Japanese warships had been 
set on fire by Nanking ‘planes in a heavy bombardment ofl 
Hsiaochuansha, near Liuho, where the Japanese were trying to land 
reinforcements for the Lotien sector. 

September 8th.—Chinese reports stated that a Japanese air raid 
on the railway station at Sungkiang, south-west of Shanghai, had 
resulted in 300 refugees being killed and 400 injured. 

September gth.—Four anti-aircraft shells fell on the Shanghai 
Municipal Council building, and three others in the central part of 
the International Settlement, inflicting several casualties. 
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Severe fighting occurred in the Lotien sector, with indecisive 

results. 
In spite of bombardment of the Chinese positions at the Chinese 
and Kiangwan race-courses, and Japanese infantry attacks in the 
north along the Whangpoo River, which had been continuous for 
several days, the Japanese admitted that the Chinese still held a small 
section of the bank of the Whangpoo between Woosung and 
Yangtzepoo. 

In connection with the bombing of Chinese refugees at Sungkiang 
the Japanese claimed the right to attack all communications, as 
providing facilities for troop movements, but stated that they would 
consider respecting refugee trains, provided they were duly notified 
and a neutral Power would guarantee that they were not being used 
for military purposes. 

September 10th.—A Japanese hospital ship berthed near the Con- 
sulate at Shanghai was hit by Chinese gunfire, and Pootung was 
shelled in reply. 

September 13th.—The Chinese withdrew their line north of Shanghai 
to positions out of reach of fire from the Japanese warships, and 
stretching north-west from Chapei to Tazang, Liuhang, and Lotien. 
(The Japanese capture of Yanghang on September 11th had breached 


the Chinese line). 


South China. 
September 1st.—In consequence of hostility among local Chinese 
after the Japanese air raids in Canton, the evacuation was begun of 


the Japanese in Hong-Kong, numbering 1,300. 

September 3rd.—Fighting between Chinese and Japanese broke 
out at Amoy, Three-hundred Japanese women and children evacuated 
Hong-Kong. 

September 4th.—Japanese destroyers bombarded Amoy. 

Japanese marines seized the Pratas shoals, a group of islets 180 
miles south-east of Hong-Kong, wrecked the meteorological and wireless 
station there, and took prisoner the staff. 

September 5th.—Japanese warships seized two Chinese Customs 
preventive launches near Hong-Kong waters, and two foreign officers 
— put ashore; one of the launches was reported to have been 
sunk, 

September 6th.—Japanese warships and ‘planes were reported to 
have bombed Amoy, and the ports of Sanmei, Houmen, and Makung, 
between Hong-Kong and Swatow, during the week-end. 

Three Japanese cruisers and a destroyer shelled the Chikwan 
forts (part of the Bocca Tigris fortifications near Canton). Swatow 
was also bombarded by Japanese warships and planes. 

_ The Chinese claimed that an attempt to land Japanese blue- 
jackets near ;Bias Bay in order to destroy the railway had been 
repulsed. 

September 9th.—Swatow was again shelled and bombed by the 
Japanese. 

September 1oth.—A proclamation was issued in Canton requiring 
all ships to employ pilots. 

Two British river steamers plying on the Canton River were 
stopped and inspected by the Japanese. 
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September 12th.—Japanese aircraft raided Waichow, near Bias 
Bay, and Taishan Island, north-west of Hong-kong. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


September 1ist.—H.M.S. Danae, the British flagship, H.MS, 
Falmouth, and the British steamer Shengking were stated to have been 
struck by shrapnel in Shanghai waters, with only slight damage. 

Japanese Army Headquarters at Tientsin issued a proclamation 
threatening severe penalties for activities inimical to the safety of 
the Japanese forces in the area of military operations, and stating that 
they could not guarantee the freedom of offenders belonging to other 
countries, though a spokesman explained that these would be treated 
in accordance with the treaties affecting such nationals. 

September 2nd.—Mr. Hirota’s statement to foreign press corres- 
pondents. (See Japan). 

The British and French Embassies secured permission from the 
Japanese military authorities for the rearming of sufficient Chinese 
police to assist the Peking authorities in getting into touch with 
Chinese irregulars who were holding 10 captives from the looted Marist 
seminary at Heishanho. 

September 3rd.—Following the Chinese bombardment of Hongkew 
the Japanese naval authorities in Shanghai issued a warning that if 
the Chinese continued to fire at Japanese warships from Pootung, 
they would be compelled to change their attitude regarding the firing 
of their guns near foreign warships. 

Commenting on reports that the U.S.A. and Great Britain were 
co-operating in the Far Eastern crisis, the U.S. Secretary of State 
emphasized that the U.S.A. conducted its foreign policy independently, 
although where conditions and purposes were in common consultations 
might be held with other Governments. 

re- 
leased, and entrusted with a letter demanding a ransom of $50,000 
for the rest. 

September 5th.—It was learnt that the British, French and American 
Naval Commanders had addressed to the Chinese and Japanese 
authorities at Shanghai a request that they take steps to relieve the 
International Settlement and the French Concession (where there 
were nearly a million Chinese refugees) of the perils arising from military 
operations in close proximity. They requested that the Japanese 
warships be moved a mile farther down the river, and that the Chinese 
troops be withdrawn from the section of Pootung immediately opposite 
the International Settlement and French Concession. 

The casualties in the International Settlement and French Con- 
cession during the bombardment on September 3rd were stated to 
be two Chinese killed and 38 wounded, including five foreigners. 
September 4th, two persons were killed and 51 wounded in the foreign 
areas, all Chinese. 

During the bombardment of Shanghai by Japanese ‘planes, bombs 
exploded near the Welch Fusiliers’ blockhouse ; Admiral Sugiyama 
later called on H.M.S. Danae to express regret for the occurrence. 

H.M.S. Diamond was ordered to Amoy to protect British interests. 

Extension of Japanese naval blockade, and Japanese instructions 
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to foreign shipping companies. (See Sino-Japanese War, Progress of 
Hostilities, Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley). 

Admiral Yonai’s speech in the Diet. (See Japan). 

September 6th.—At a press conference on board his yacht, President 
Roosevelt stated that 7,780 Americans in China had been warned to 
leave, and now remained at their own risk. The Neutrality Act was 
still on a twenty-four-hour basis, he said, but he was reluctant to 
invoke it ; he felt that the Act was on a different basis in the Far East 
than in Europe. There was no intention, he added, of changing or 
withdrawing the American naval forces in China. 

Mr. Hirota handed to the British Embassy in Tokyo an interim 
reply to the British Note, stating that, although no evidence had yet 
been produced that the shooting of the British Ambassador in China 
had been done by a Japanese aeroplane, further investigations were 
being made. Although it was thus still impossible to determine whether 
the responsibility lay with Japan, the Government expressed their 
profound regret that Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen should have 
met with such a misfortune incidental to the hostilities that were in 
progress in the region of Taitsang on that particular day. 

Fresh instructions, it was stated, had been sent to the Japanese 
authorities on the spot regarding precautions against injuring non- 
combatants; it was hoped that the British authorities would co- 
operate in forestalling the recurrence of similar events by such 
necessary measures as giving notice to the Japanese authorities when 
entering a zone of danger. 

Mr. Hirota replied in similar terms to questions raised in the 
Japanese Diet as to whether the British Note, which accused the 
Japanese Navy of barbarously attacking non-combatants, could 
legitimately be accepted by Japan, whether the attack was a piece of 
Chinese trickery, and whether the British Ambassador was not re- 
sponsible for entering a belligerent zone without notice. 

Japanese destroyers were reported to have twice stopped the 
British river steamer Taishan between Hong-Kong and Canton on 
suspicion of carrying munitions. 

September 7th.—Admiral Yarnell, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. 
Asiatic Fleet, notified that all women, children and other dependents 
of members of the U.S. armed forces in China would be evacuated in 
the first transport available. 

Acting under instructions from Washington, the U.S. Embassy 

in Peking warned the 600 American residents there to evacuate China 
while existing facilities were available, authorized the U.S. Consulates 
at Amoy, Foochow, and other points to be closed in view of the 
Japanese bombardment, and urged all Americans in these ports to 
evacuate. 
_ The American Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai cabled tothe 
State Department at Washington “ deprecating any official statement 
which could be interpreted here as indicating the withdrawal or 
abandonment of American business interests in China.” 

One hundred and fifty British women evacuated to Hong-Kong 
returned to Shanghai in a French ship, disregarding the official British 
notification that return was not permissible. 

It was learnt that the Chinese Government’s reply to the proposal 
made by the British, French, and U.S. Admirals, that the combatants 
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should withdraw partially on account of the danger to the foreign areas, 
placed the whole blame for the situation on improper use of the Inter- 
national Settlement as a base of operations by the Japanese, and urged 
the Admirals to devise means of securing the withdrawal of the Japanese 
warships from the Whangpoo River. 

September 8th.—The British steamer Taishan, returning to Hong- 
Kong from Canton, was stopped by a Japanese warship. After ex- 
amining the ship’s papers Japanese officials apologized, explained 
that they were merely making sure that the Tatshan was not a Chinese 
ship, and withdrew. 

The British coastal steamer Fooshing, carrying a cargo of salt 
to Japan, received similar treatment near Swatow. 

September gth.—The British Embassy in Peking made strong 
representations to the Japanese Embassy in connection with repeated 
interference with the mails by Japanese censors in Chinese post offices. 

It was learnt that the British destroyer Thractan was proceeding 
to Swatow in answer to a request by the British Consul there, who 
reported that another Japanese bombing raid had created a dangerous 
situation for British nationals. 

Two British steamers were stopped and searched on their way to 
Canton by a Japanese destroyer. 

September 12th.—The Japanese Government replied to the proposal 
of the British and other Admirals that Pootung should be excluded 
from the military operations by stating that the matter must be 
investigated by the commanders on the spot. 


Czechoslovakia. 
September 14th.—Dr. Masaryk died at Castle Lany, aged 87. 


Danzig Free City. 

September 14th.—The police arrested several Polish postmen on 
the charge of delivering banned Polish newspapers and literature. The 
Polish Commissioner protested, on the ground that the arrests were a 
violation of the Polish-Danzig Treaties of 1921 and 1922 and of the 


agreement of 1933. 
Denmark. 


September 7th.—The Government issued a communiqué stating 
that the Danish Minister at Lisbon had protested to General Franco's 
representative against the bombardment and sinking of the Danish 
vessel Edith by the insurgents on August 8th, and that they intended 
to demand an indemnity. 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 31st.—The emergency powers granted to M. Chautemps 
Government on June 30th expired. 

September 2nd.—The bank rate was reduced (for the third time 
since M. Chautemps’ Government came into office), from 4 to 3} 
per cent. 

Following the arrest of six native leaders during a demonstra- 
tion held, on the previous day, on account of rumours of a water 
shortage and of grain requisitioning a riot occurred at Meknés, in 
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Morocco, in which 15 natives were killed, and 38 rioters, 16 soldiers, 
and 3 police were seriously injured. 

September 6th.—Nationalist demonstrations, accompanied by the 
closing of shops, were held in the native quarters of Casablanca, Fez, 
Marrakesh, and other towns, in protest against the arrests at Meknés. 
Rioting and attacks on Jews at Rabat were suppressed by police. 


September 8th.—An ironworks at Chaumont was occupied by 
300 strikers following the discharge of two men. 


September gth.—Shops were again closed, in protest against the 
distribution of water to French colonists at Meknés. 

The Socialist Party published a manifesto stating that it would 
put up candidates in every constituency at the first ballot in the 
coming cantonal elections, but at the second ballot would withdraw its 
own candidates in favour of any candidates receiving the most 
votes who had publicly given their support to the programme of the 
Front Populaire. 

The Minister of War, speaking at a Radical Party meeting, said 
they were ready to defend the social reforms introduced by M. Blum’s 
Cabinet, but their ultimate fate depended on the productiveness 
of the workers. 

As to the foreign situation, their love of peace did not mean that 
they could remain blind to actions which might affect the essential 
interests and even the ‘security of the country. Further, they could 
not allow the policy of non-intervention to become a snare, to end 
in the destruction of communications with the African Empire, or a 
threat to the Pyrenean frontier. In the life of a people determined 
to preserve their greatness there were times when it was necessary 
to say “No!” 

September 11th.—Bombs exploded at two places in the Etoile 
quarter of Paris, killing two policemen, and wrecked the buildings 
in which they were placed. One was the headquarters of the General 
Association of Employers. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 31st.—Two shells, apparently fired by a submarine, fell 
in the neighbourhood of Frontignan, on the coast near Montpellier. 

September 1st.—It was reported that in consequence of shots 
fired across the frontier by Spanish patrols in pursuit of refugees, the 
Prefect of the Pyrénées Orientales had threatened to close the frontier 
altogether, but that he had received a written promise from the Spanish 
Revolutionary Committee at Puigcerda that such violations would 
not be repeated. 

M. Cambon’s interview with Mr. Eden. (See Spain, The Powers 
and Non-Intervention). 

September 5th.—M. Blum’s speech at Vélizy. (See Spain, The 
Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Action of British, French and U.S. Admirals in Shanghai. (See 


Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 
September 6th.—Franco-British invitations to a Mediterranean 
Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 
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September 7th.—Conversations between the Spanish Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Minister. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 8th.—Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, arrived 
in Paris and was entertained at the Foreign Office. 

Statement of Ministry for Foreign Affairs ve Spanish Govern. 
ment submarine C4. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Reinforcement of naval patrol in Mediterranean. (See Spain, 
The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 10th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement refuting the 
accusation, made by Dr. Goebbels at Nuremberg the previous day, 
that France was violating the non-intervention agreement. , 

September 14th.—The press was critical of Herr Hitler’s arguments 
regarding the spread of Bolshevism in his speech of the previous day, 
and pointed out, among other things, that a logical extension of the 
principle of interference to prevent political trends disapproved of 
could result in German intervention against a Government of the 
Left in France. 

Herr Hitler had also evaded one essential point—that the frontiers 
of Spain marched not with those of Germany, but with those of France. 
As for his solicitude for the future of the Western democracies, the 
Journal des Débats said that “ to escape from Bolshevism nations are 
not necessarily forced to resort to Hitlerian methods. There are 
many proofs of this, the most striking of which is Great Britain, which 
is at least as anti-Bolshevist as Germany, and has no taste for German 
methods. And in spite of appearances, notwithstanding the follies of 
the Front Populaire, France, far removed from Herr Hitler’s ideas, 
has a horror of Bolshevism. . . . There is no proof, in spite of appear- 
ances and the anathema uttered by Herr Hitler, that the Soviet 
Government are not ready for collusion with German ‘ undertakings.’ ” 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


August 31st.—Dr. Frank, the Minister of Justice, speaking at 
the Foreign Organization Conference at Stuttgart, claimed for German 
citizens abroad the unrestricted right of domicile extended to foreigners 
living in Germany, and above all the legal guarantee of their right to 
take part in the events of their native land. “ If unjustifiable methods 
of treatment are applied against the organization of the Reich Germans 
in other countries,” he added, “ this will certainly compel Germany 
to take counter-measures.” 

September 1st.—Referring to the question of the status of Nazi 
Party leaders abroad, a party spokesman at the Stuttgart conference 
stated that the recent remark of Herr Bohle had been misunderstood, 
but, while conceding the exclusive right of German diplomatists to 
represent the State as such, pointed out the essential unity of Party 
and State in Germany, and the desirability of the presence of Party 
representatives at official functions in foreign countries. 

September 2nd.—General Goring, addressing the conference, said 
the world must not think that if Germany had given no fresh assurances 
for several months she wanted war. ‘‘ We want peace and will 
guarantee it, but if the others do not want it we are prepared, and 
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most fully prepared, for war,’’—but nobody must provoke them. He 
complained that Jews were still working in foreign countries as repre- 
sentatives of foreign firms, adding that if the Jewish boycott against 
the Germans abroad continued the Jews in Germany would have to 
suffer for it. 

If there was a food shortage in Germany, he said, it was because 
other Powers refused to give Germany space to live. Through no 
fault of their own the Germans had lost the War, and they must now 
foot the bill in order to ensure a better future for the younger genera- 
tion. The Four-Year Plan would ensure the last remnants of their 
freedom and honour. Let Germany perish rather than that there 
should be slaves again in Germany. 

September 3rd.—Herr Kerrl, Reich Minister for Church Affairs, 
was reported to have requested the members of the Church Committee 
for the old Prussian Union to resign. This was understood to imply 
that he had abandoned all idea of conciliation regarding the Church. 

It was learnt that Jewish shops in Nuremberg were to be closed 
during the forthcoming Nazi Party Congress, in the interests of the 
maintenance of public order. 

September 5th.—Pastors of the confessional movement in Prussia 
read from their pulpits a statement drawn up by the Council of Brethren 
of the Old Prussian Union at Lippstadt, refusing to obey certain 
decrees issued by the Nazi Church Ministry, including those placing 
financial administration of the Church under State departments ; 
preventing teaching and the training of ministers; forbidding the 
reading out names of those who had left the Church, or of public state- 
ments in connexion with the proposed elections ; and the punishment 
of brethren for offering prayers for persecuted members of the Church. 

September 6th.—In a speech to the conference of the Foreign 
Organization in Stuttgart, Dr. Goebbels said Germany’s vital rights 
could no longer be disputed, and international tension would continue 
until the world treated her as she deserved. He attacked foreign, 
and particularly British, press criticism of the Nazi régime, and justified 
the party’s activity abroad as an attempt to keep German ideas alive. 
They had no reason to make foreign peoples stronger than they already 
were by exporting National Socialism, which they believed made a 
people strong. 

September 7th.—Herr Hitler’s proclamation to the Nazi Party, 
which was read at the opening of the Party Rally at Nuremberg, re- 
ferring to the question of colonies, said that “ in the long run it is an 
intolerable thought that year after year we should be at the mercy 
of a good or bad harvest. The Reich’s demand to possess colonies 
is, therefore, based on economic necessity. . . . Germany did not 
steal her former colonies, and it would be well if this fact were given 
consideration where so much moralizing goes on.”’ 

__ Relations between Germany and Italy were described by Herr 
Hitler as a community of wills which it would be impossible for any 
party to ignore in future in any question of international politics. 
The agreement with Japan served the same purpose. They all hoped 
that other Powers would succeed in reading the signs of the times and 
come to strengthen this front of reason and of defence of peace and 
their common civilization. 

Herr Rosenberg, who opened the Cultural Session, suggested that 
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the Nazi Weltanschauung was superseding the Christian religion and 
said that the Nazi Party was the Confessional front of the German 
ople. 

“a September 8th.—in a speech at the parade of the Reich Labour 
Service at Nuremberg Herr Hitler said it was unthinkable that the 
Labour Service could ever be done away with. A new nation had 
arisen which energetically pursued its work, and which would permit 
no one to rob it of its right to live. 

September 1oth.—Herr Hitler addressed 110,000 political leaders 
at the Congress, to whom he said that a wonderful achievement lay 
behind them ; Germany had become stronger than ever. 

Their ‘old enemy” was, however, beginning to cause unrest 
in the world with weapons with which they were familiar, but in 
Germany this attempt broke down before the unity of their movement. 
He could regard the future calmly because they had set their house 
in order. It was fortunate for the world that in the midst of all the 
unrest there was, besides the great State in the south, also a State in 
the north which remained firm. Germany would not be overrun 
either from within or without ; she was a guarantor of peace because 
“‘ she warns all those who, from Moscow, endeavour to set the world 
in flames.”’ 

Herr Darré addressed the Congress on Nazi agrarian policy and 
described the progress made in reducing the country’s dependence 
on imports of food. Security of tenure and independence of specu- 
lators had been achieved by the Hereditary Farm Law, which had 
established nearly 700,000 hereditary farmsteads. 

The increase in population (the Saar brought in about 2 million), 
and the absorption of 7 million unemployed had resulted in a con- 
siderable increase in consumption. Taking agricultural produce as a 
whole, while in 1927 they had produced only 65 per cent. of their 
food supplies, the figure to-day was between 80 and 85 per cent. 

Official returns gave the number of registered unemployed in the 
country as 509,000 at the end of August, of whom 166,000 were no 
longer fit for work. 

September 11th.—Speaking at a Labour Front meeting at Nurem 
berg, Dr. Ley referred to the question of religion, and said that Nazis 
believed in God, but declined to see God through evangelical or Catholic 
class spectacles. The Jews had “ used the Jehovah conception of the 
avenging God as an extreme means of making man ripe for the political 
purposes of a few faddists.”’ . 

General Géring asked the Front for the voluntary co-operation ot 
employers and employed in carrying out the tasks the State had set 
industry, and said there must be an end of political ‘“‘ denunciation.’ 

The object of the Four-Year Plan of self-sufficiency was, he said, 
to ensure that the livelihood of the people could never be threatened 
by international crises in the field of currency, commerce, or raW 
materials. 

The workmen were not being forgotten, and they need not believe 
all the nonsense talked about a temporary ‘‘ boom’”’ based upon 
armaments ; the orders for armaments accounted for only a very small 
percentage of their industrial activity. The Fiihrer had still greater 
plans for rebuilding Germany, which would provide work and bread 
for tens of years. 
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September 12th.—Herr Hitler received some foreign journalists, to 
whom he said that he had domestic plans for 20, 30, and 40 years 
ahead. The road-building programme was only part of a general 
programme of construction, and the plans for beautifying Berlin would 
take 20 years to carry out. A great exhibition in Munich was being 
planned for 1945, and one in Berlin for 1950. 

September 13th.—The Nazi Party Rally concluded with a display 
before Herr Hitler by 15,000 troops and 400 aeroplanes, whom the 
Chancellor addressed, reminding them of the change that had taken 
place since he first spoke to them four years previously. Above all, 
he said, Germany had become stronger, and it had been possible, in a 
time of general insecurity, for her to guarantee the peace, but it was 
a peace not of the weak but of the strong. Germany was proud of her 
soldiers, in whom she saw the standard-bearers of her renowned past. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 3rd.—It was officially announced that Signor Mussolini 
had accepted an invitation from the Fihrer to visit Germany in the 
second half of September. The projected visit was described as “ an 
event of unique, surpassing importance,’’ which would testify anew 
to the close idealogical relationship of the Fascist and National- 
Socialist movements. 

A semi-official commentary on the attack on the British destroyer 
Havock stated that it: was a violation of international law and a 
provocation which no nation could ignore, but recalled the lack of 
support shown by Great Britain towards Germany over the Letpzig 
incident. 

September 4th.—Mr. Hull’s comment on Baron von Neurath’s 
statement ve Germans abroad. (See U.S.A., External Affairs). 

September 7th.—Prince Chichibu, brother of the Emperor of Japan, 
arrived on a week’s visit to Germany. 

Official comment on the projected Mediterranean Conference. 
(See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 9th.—Reply to Franco-British invitation to a Mediter- 
ranean Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Austrian Foreign Minister’s visit. (See Austria). 

September 1oth.—The British and French Ambassadors, the Chargé 
d’Affaires of the U.S.A., and several other Diplomatic representatives, 
arrived in Nuremberg to attend the Nazi Congress. They were the 
= of Herr Hess, and were entertained in the afternoon by Herr 

itler. 

September 12th.—Herr Hitler made a statement, informally, to 
foreign press correspondents on the Colonial question, in which he said 
Germany had no desire to do anything against anyone, and no one 
could do anything against her. There had been a time when unarmed 
Germany constituted a dangerous vacuum in Europe, but the vacuum 
had now been filled, and very well filled. 

Germany was so much occupied with domestic matters that she 
had no time for senseless adventures. She had difficulties enough ; 
as to food, there was no question of their having to starve, but when 
people said that Germany was only ro to 12 per cent. short of food 
and raw materials they should appreciate that that meant nourishment 
for 6 or 7 million people. 
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In his view the Colonial question was not a question of war or 
peace, but of common sense, and he added that “ Europe will never 
be able to settle down until the Colonial question has been settled,” 
In reply to questions he declared that ‘‘ What we have a moral right to 
in colonies is that which belonged to us before the War,’’ and it was 
absolutely impossible that Germany should not have colonies under 
her own flag. 

In reply to a question whether Germany had the intention of 
constructing naval bases in any colonies she might acquire, Herr Hitler 
said: ‘‘ Before you can have naval bases you have to havea Navy. . . . 
Colonies are worth nothing if an enormous armed force has to be 
maintained to protect them. Our interest in Colonies is chiefly com- 
mercial, and commercial exploitation of them is possible only under 
conditions of co-operation among the Colonial Powers.” 

September 13th.—In an address on foreign policy at Nuremberg, 
Herr Hitler said the existing crisis was the greatest in the history of 
the world. The struggle against Bolshevism could not be likened 
to an ordinary war, for what was at stake was the existence of the 
culture and civilization of the whole world. 

The statesmen of democratic countries would one day be compelled 
to occupy themselves with this world menace, or else their own de- 
mocracies would be overthrown. When one State was infected, the 
infection might easily spread to all. 

Referring to Spain, he said that Bolshevism, via democracy, had 
accomplished a revolution there. For Germany the real and permanent 
Spanish State was that of General Franco. Valencia was held by the 
hirelings of Moscow, who any day might make an onslaught on another 
State. 
In the press and in political speeches England and France main- 
tained that great interests of theirs were involved in Spain. If these 
interests were economic Germany agreed, but Germany had exactly 
the same economic interests in Spain as England or France. 

Germany was following the struggle with the keenest interest. 
Just as little as Britain and France would welcome a change in the 
balance of power in favour of Germany or Italy did Germany desire 
a corresponding change in favour of Bolshevism. Britain and France 
were anxious lest Spain should be occupied by Germany or Italy ; 
Germany was anxious that Spain should not be overrun by Bolshevists. 
That did not necessarily mean Bolshevist troops; the same effect 
could be produced by Bolshevist influence, and in fact Spain was 
already a Bolshevist centre. 

Germany, he maintained, knew the Bolshevists far better than the 
foreign statesmen who wished to teach her how to treat them. The 
first visible success of Bolshevism would mean ruin ; when the revolution 
broke out in Spain the valuable system of trade which Germany had 
built up collapsed, and if Britain and France made a good stroke ol 
business there it was because the Spanish Communists were able to 
pay them for goods with stolen gold. Production on the basis of the 
exchange of goods, on which the German economic system was de- 
pendent, required the continuance of normal economic conditions and 
would be destroyed by the success of Bolshevism. 

Herr Hitler went on to urge that Germany and other nations, 
such as France, had fundamentally common interests, and he denied 
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that Germany sought to isolate herself, either politically or economi- 
cally ; they only wanted to isolate themselves from poisonous infection 
and propaganda. If Europe went Bolshevist they would have to 
isolate themselves economically, whether they wanted to or not. 

He concluded by saying that the world should recognize that the 
Germans were now better soldiers than ever, and that Nazi Germany 
could fight for its existence better than the bourgeois Germany which 
had passed. ‘‘ When, some time ago,” he said, “ the battleship Deutsch- 
land was attacked, this was a blow at the whole German nation. The 
British public at that time did not seem to be able to understand their 
indignation.”’ It was gratifying to see how its views had changed when 
British ships were the victims of the Red attack. 

It was learnt that a fourth payments agreement securing for 
Germany the supply of South African products to the value of 
{4,630,000 had been concluded in Berlin. It lasted until August 31st, 
193. 
~ September 14th.—Press criticism of the Nyon Mediterranean 
Arrangement. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 


Great Britain. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 1st.—Naval visit to Italy. (See Italy, External Affairs). 

September 2nd.—Decision to re-inforce British warships in the 
Mediterranean. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Acceptance of French suggestion for conference of Powers at 
Geneva. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 3rd.—Departure of four destroyers for the Mediter- 
ranean. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Request of British Embassy in Moscow re arrest of Mr. R. V. Bell. 
(See the U.S.S.R.) 

September 5th.—Action of British, French and U.S. Admirals in 
Shanghai. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 

September 6th.—Franco-British invitations to a Mediterranean 
Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Japanese Government’s interim reply to British Note. (See Sino- 
Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 

Protest to Spanish insurgent authorities re capture of tanker 
Burlington. (See Spain, External Affairs). 
_ September 8th.—The Anglo-Hungarian Extradition Treaty signed 
in September, 1936, and ratified in July, 1937, was published as a 
a White Paper. Cmd. 5550. 

September 1oth.—Mr. Eden’s speech at the Nyon Conference. 
(See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 


Hungary. ears 
September 2nd.—Referring to the demand by the Little Entente 


for a guarantee in return for the recognition of Hungarian equality 
in respect of armaments, Pester Lloyd stated that although this recog- 
nition was but a formality, the right in question being self-evident, 
Hungary would be prepared to offer such a guarantee in return for a 
guarantee for the protection of the Magyar minorities. 

It was understood in well-informed circles that, as a result of 
conversations between the Hungarian Minister in Bucharest and the 
Tepresentatives of the Little Entente States to the recent conference 
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at Sinaia, the outline of an agreement in principle which would represent 
a first step towards normalization of Danubian relations was in sight. 


India. 

September 13th.—The Viceroy addressed a joint session of the 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly and surveyed the con- 
stitutional position after the inauguration of Provincial autonomy. 
Whatever the demerits of the Constitution, he said, it was wise to 
concentrate on the points of agreement rather than on differences, 
as many things held in common in India and Great Britain were in 
grave jeopardy. The democratic principles to which both were deeply 
attached were being challenged, freedom of opinion was systematically 
suppressed, and the right of the individual to live peacefully within 
the family circle was being denied to half mankind. 

He believed that India at heart was loyal to the ideals of democracy 
and that her highest destiny lay within the brave sisterhood of States 
which stood as a bulwark against the forces that threatened the very 
soul of man. 

Referring to the reforms, he said that while their political con- 
sequences might not be discernible for some years it was enough to 
claim at present that the first serious difficulties had been overcome. 
The decision which had brought about Ministries enjoying the support 
of their Legislatures did high credit to all concerned, and he had every 
confidence that Ministers would find the public services anxious to 
support their political chiefs. 

Lord Linlithgow then analysed the progress towards Federation, 
and concluded by dealing with matters directly affecting the Central 


Legislature, such as the problem of middle-class unemployment and 
recent developments in rural and industrial fields. 


Italy. 

September 1st.—The British First Cruiser Squadron of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet arrived in Venice on an official visit. 

September 2nd.—Comment on the attack on the British destroyer 
Havock. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 3rd.—Projected visit of Signor Mussolini to Germany. 
(See Germany, External Affairs). 

Comment on British acceptance of French proposal for a Mediter- 
ranean Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Iniervention). 

September 4th.—Treaty of Friendship with the Yemen. (Sé# 
The Yemen). 

September 5th.—Commenting on Signor Mussolini’s visit to Germany 
Signor Gayda wrote, in the Giornale d’ Italia, stressing that there was no 
question of a choice between a pro-German and a pro-British policy, of 
of anything “‘ sensational ”’ coming out of the impending conversations. 
Italy and Germany, he said, were determined not to isolate themselves 
in the individuality of their régimes. Their only refusal of interna 
tional co-operation was with Bolshevism. : 

September 6th.—The British Chargé d’Affaires called on Count 
Ciano by request. The point was understood to have been raised 
whether, if the League of Nations recognized the Italian conquest 
of Abyssinia, Italy would resume co-operation at Geneva ; and Count 
Ciano was believed to have replied that this would not automatically 
occur, and that Italy must consider her position. 
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Soviet Note ve attacks on Russian shipping ; Italian reply ; and 
Count Ciano’s comment on receiving the Franco-British invitations 
to a Mediterranean Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 

September 8th.—Signor Gayda stated in the Giornale d'Italia that 
Europe must expect a deliberate movement in Germany for a revision 
of her colonial status, and that Germany could now claim “ more than 
a few powerful friends,’ of whom the foremost was Fascist Italy. 

September 9th.—Reply to Franco-British invitation to a Mediter- 
ranean Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Second Soviet Note re attacks on shipping. (See Spain, The Powers 
and Non-Intervention). 

Protest by Ambassador in Moscow re arrest of Italian engineer. 
(See The U.S.S.R.) 

September 1oth.—Figures published in Rome gave the total losses 
in Abyssinia from the beginning of 1935 to August 3Ist, 1937, as 
3,902 killed or died of disease, etc. The total killed in action 
was only 1,379. 

September 13th.—Invitation to participate in carrying out of Nyon 
resolutions communicated to the Foreign Minister from British and 
French Governments. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Interventton). 

September 14th.—The Government’s reply to the invitation to 
adhere to the resolution of the Nyon Conference on the Mediterranean. 
(See special Note on the Nyon Conference). 


Japan. 
September 2nd.—In a statement to foreign correspondents the 


Foreign Minister said that it was not a state of war which prevailed in 
China, but a major conflict in which Japan was fighting the anti- 
Japanese movement, of which General Chiang Kai-shek was the spear- 
head. Any intervention by a third party would be opposed by Japan. 
“In North China,” he said, “ Japan had sought a local settlement, 
but Nanking sent vast armies northwards to challenge it. In Shanghai 
Japan was giving favourable consideration to the Powers’ proposal for 
a neutral zone when Chinese aeroplanes bombed the city and the 
Japanese warships. Hostilities broke out, not, as many people thought, 
in Japanese retaliation for the murder of an officer, but because the 
‘ hinese rushed troops into the forbidden area and thus provoked the 
apanese.”’ 

They were prepared, Mr. Hirota continued, to recall their expedi- 
tionary forces and join hands with China the moment the Chinese 
Government demonstrated their sincerity in reconsidering and rectifying 
their attitude towards Japan, but were determined to pursue the 
present policy until the possibility became ripe for a fundamental 
settlement. 

He concluded by inviting foreign Powers to co-operate with Japan 
by refraining from any action likely to prolong hostilities. Asked how 
this could be done, he replied that if the Powers who countersigned the 
1932 Demilitarized Zone Agreement had been interested in seeing the 
Chinese keep it the present affair would not have happened, and added : 

They could co-operate now by refusing to supply munitions to China.”’ 

Mr. Hirota stated that the exemption of foreign ships from the 
naval blockade would not be extended to those carrying munitions of 
war to China. Questioned regarding the British and American warnings 
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that Japan and China would be held responsible for loss inflicted op 
their nationals, he said the matter was still being considered; and 
with reference to the Canton-Kowloon Railway, which was half 
British-owned, he replied that if the railway was used as an instrument 
of war they would have to take steps to prevent such use. 

Japan was not considering any change in the status of Shanghai, 
he said ; he looked forward to a continuation of the existing system, 
but that would be decided in agreement with the other Powers 
concerned. 

At a joint meeting, all the political parties affirmed support of the 
Government’s policy in China; the spokesman of the Seiyukai urged 
that Japan must become a totalitarian State and mobilize all her 
resources in order to punish the Chinese Government. 


September 5th.—At the opening of the extraordinary session of 
the Diet Mr. Hirota stated that ‘‘ Japan has no other objective than 
to see a happy and tranquil North China, all China freed from the 
danger of a recurrence of such calamitous hostilities as at present, and 
Chinese- Japanese relations so adjusted as will enable us to put into 
practice that policy.”’ 

General Sugiyama and Admiral Yonai, the War and Navy Ministers, 
emphasized the readiness of the Forces for a prolonged war. The 
latter also dwelt on the strategical handicap imposed on the Navy by 
the presence of foreign warships at Shanghai, but said there had been 
no dispute as far as Japan’s forces were concerned. He said that the 
Government regretted the mishap to the British Ambassador, and 
would take adequate steps for an amicable settlement after careful 
investigation. 

The Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, declared that Japan's action 
was directed, not against the Chinese people, but against the Nanking 
Government and its army, and added: “ Japan means to deal such a 
fatal blow to the Chinese army that it will lose its fighting spirit. If 
China fails to reconsider her attitude . . . Japan is fully prepared for 
protracted hostilities.” 

M. Kaya, Minister of Finance, stated that the Supplementary 
Budget would amount to 2,064,000,000 yen, of which 2,022 millions 
(£118,950,000) would be absorbed by military and naval ex 
penditure to be covered by loans. He outlined measures for the 
readjustment of the country’s economic and financial structure to 
meet the emergency, and stated that the interest on Government 
bonds and the exchange rate of the yen would be maintained at their 
present level. 

Extension of naval blockade. (See Sino-Japanese War ; Progress 
of Hostilities, Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley). 

September 6th.—Interim reply to British Note, and statement by 
Mr. Hirota in the Diet ve attack on British Ambassador in China. (S¢ 
Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 

Replying to a question in the Diet as to whether there was danger 
of conflict with Russia, Mr. Hirota said that both the Chinese and 
Russian Ambassadors had assured him that the Sino-Russian Pact 
involved no interference between Japan and China, but added that as 
the Soviet Government had taken an active part in Spain, Japan was 
paying much attention to Communist activities in China. 
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September 7th.—Prince Chichibu’s visit to Germany. (See Germany, 
External Affairs). 

The Special Session of the Diet ended with the adoption of the 
Budget and eight other emergency Bills without dissent. 

In reply to a suggestion in the Diet that cultural work should be 
begun in China after the Army had been defeated, Prince Konoe said 
that would be done in North China, but not elsewhere. 

Mr. Hirota stated, in reply to a question, that at present only 
women and children were being evacuated from Hong-Kong, and that 
he was confident the British would give adequate protection should 
any unpleasant incident occur. 

September 8th.—Soviet seizure of Japanese cutter. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September oth.—The Prime Minister issued a message to the people 
in the name of the Government, stating that it could not be foreseen 
how far the struggle with China would extend, or how long it would 
last, and appealing for redoubled efforts “in order that the Empire’s 
aim in launching this punitive expedition may be attained.” 

The Government were reported to have protested in Moscow and 
Vladivostok against the growing number of Japanese and Korean 
fishing vessels, now totalling 27, which had been seized by Soviet 
patrol vessels off the extreme northern coast of Korea. 

The Navy Office stated that 22 Japanese warplanes had been lost 
or shot down and 194 Chinese ’planes destroyed up to date. 

September 1oth.—Protest to the Soviet Government against arrest 
of fishing boats off the Siberian coast, and arrest of Japanese officials 
of oil companies in North Sakhalin. (See U.S.S.R., External Affairs). 

September 11th.—The Prime Minister’s statement re war aims in 
China. (See Sino-Japanese War). 

The Government were understood to refuse to hold themselves 
responsible for damage and loss to foreign interests in China as a result 
of the war. 

The Foreign Minister informed the Soviet Ambassador that the 
Japanese fishing boats seized by the Soviet authorities were not in 
Russian territorial waters. 

Addressing a meeting in Tokyo to inaugurate a spiritual 
mobilization movement the Prime Minister said the happiness of Far 
Eastern peoples could not be achieved unless universal peace were 
established amongst them all. China could not reconstruct herself 
as a modern State without Japan’s co-operation ; the nationalism pre- 
vailing in China opposed to co-operation could never contribute to 
the peace of the Far East, or to the welfare of China. 

The rising generation in China, after 15 years of anti- Japanese 
education, were now digging their own graves, and the elders, who 
had escaped Kuomintang propaganda, did not know where to turn. 

This being the situation, it was Japan’s duty thoroughly to chastise 
anti- Japanese elements, not only for Japan’s own safety, but for the 
future welfare of the Far East. Japan’s mission now was to deprive 
the enemy of fighting power, administer an object lesson, and give 
new life to the wholesome elements in China with whom she could 
co-operate in true friendship. 

Reply of the Government to the proposal of the British and other 
naval Commanders-in-Chief for exclusion of Pootung from operations. 
(See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 
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September 13th.—Soviet Government's decision to deprive Japanese 
Consulates of their privileges. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 14th.—The Foreign Office issued a statement protesting 
against the action of the Soviet Government regarding the Consulates 
and declaring that Japan reserved her rights under the 1925 agreement 
which authorized each country to open nine Consulates. ; 


League of Nations. 
September 1st.—The Committee for the study of the raw materials 


problem considered proposals drafted by a group of financial experts 
under the chairmanship of M. Pospisil (Czechoslovakia), for facilitating 
the purchase of raw materials by countries which enforced exchange 
control. 

The Chilean delegate was reported to have written to the Chairman 
of the Committee appointed to consider the application of the Covenant 
announcing his Government’s regret at the delay in considering their 
proposal that the views of non-member States should be ascertained, 
and their instructions that he should raise the question for the fourth 
time at the next meeting of the Committee and in the Assembly. 

September 4th.—The minutes of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission’s examination of the British Royal Commission’s report on 
Palestine were made public. 

On the subject of “ fluctuation of policy’ the actual wording of 
the Mandates Commission’s report to the League Council was as 
follows: ‘‘ No one questions the difficulties which are inherent in the 
application of the Mandate. They explain to some extent the Man- 
datory Power’s attempt to keep the balance between the opposing 
aspirations of the two elements of the population, and also certain 
fluctuations in its policy. These fluctuations helped to encourage the 
Arabs in the belief that by resorting to violence they could succeed in 
stopping Jewish immigration.” 

September 6th.—Spanish Government’s Note to Secretary-General, 
ve attacks on vessels by warships in the Mediterranean. (See Spain, 
External Affairs). 

Chinese Memorandum on Japanese attack. (See China). 

September 7th.—The text of the full report of the Committee 
appointed to study the problem of raw materials was published. 
Document A27, 1937, II B. 

September 8th.—The Chinese delegation accredited to the League 
issued a statement categorically denying that the Sino-Russian Pact 
of Non-Aggression signed on August 21st was an instrument for the 
Bolshevization of China. 

September gth.—The Report was published of the Economic Com- 
mittee on the subject of the possibilities of giving further effect to the 
tripartite monetary agreement of September 26th, 1936. 

This stated that there were two reasons why the agreement had 
failed to fulfil the hopes first raised ; first, the readjustment of the 
French currency did not at once produce the results expected and led 
to the withdrawal of some of the commercial facilities agreed upon ; 
and secondly, the agreement had not been acceded to by Germany or 
Italy, whose policy remained unchanged. 

Methods of getting rid of quotas were examined and their difficulties 


appraised. 
September 1oth.—The Council, meeting in private session, decided 
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to set up a small committee to assist the rapporteur in his examination 
of the Palestine problem after the Mandates Commission’s report had 
been before the Council. (The idea was to obtain the views of some 
Powers not directly concerned, but interested, in the Palestine 
settlement). 

The Committee for the study of the application of the Covenant 
received the reports on the various points referred to Lord Cranborne, 
M. Paul Boncour, and other delegates for examination. Lord Cran- 
borne’s two reports dealt with the question of the universality of the 
League, and with collaboration between League and non-member 
States; M. Paul Boncour’s with regional pacts of mutual assistance ; 
and M. Stein’s with regional or continental organization of the League. 

The New Zealand delegate said there was one point on which they 
were all agreed—that the Covenant should be dissociated from the 
Peace Treaties. 

September 11th.—Deposit with Secretariat of copy of U.S. Govern- 
ment’s statement of foreign policy. (See U.S.A., External Affairs). 

September 13th.—The Assembly met and elected the Aga Khan 
as President. 

The Chairman of the Credentials Committee announced that a 
letter had been received from the Emperor Haile Selassie stating that 
as the question of Abyssinia was not on the agenda no Abyssinian 
delegate would be sent, but if, in the course of the deliberations, the 
subject was raised, a delegation would attend. The letter concluded 
with an expression of faith in the League. 

The Secretariat received a Note from the Chinese Government 
appealing to the League, under Articles 10, 11 and 17 of the Covenant. 
It invited the League to take cognizance of the fact that Japan had 
invaded China, and was continuing the invasion with all her Army, 
Navy and Air Force. This was characterized as aggression against 
the territorial integrity and independence of China, and the Council 
was appealed to for advice upon the appropriate and necessary course 
of action under the three Articles. 

(Invocation of Article 17 obliged the Council to issue an invitation 
to Japan to accept the obligations of membership of the League and to 
— an enquiry. For the present that was all that China asked 
or). 

September 14th.—Mr. Eden made a statement on the Palestine 
Mandate before the Council, in which he said the British Government 
were prepared to give due consideration to the suggestions made by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission on the past administration of 
Palestine. He referred to the twofold task imposed on the Mandatory 
(of furthering the establishment of the Jewish National Home and 
guiding the country along the path to full nationhood), and said that 
when the Mandate was drawn up it was not contemplated that these 
would prove mutually incompatible. 

The attempt had failed because the conflict between Arab and 
Jewish political aspirations had tended to be confirmed by certain 
Provisions of the Mandate itself. It had been intensified, perhaps 
even more, by external factors beyond the control of the British 
Administration. 

_ These factors fell into two sections: the growth of anti-Semitism 
in some European countries; and the growth of Arab nationalism. 
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These factors had created a new set of conditions under which the policy 
contemplated some 20 years ago had become unworkable. 

The problem concerned the League as a whole, and the League’s 
authority was necessary for any modification of the Mandatory régime. 
The British Government would have to have the general approval of 
the Council in embarking on the task of working out a scheme of 
partition such as was suggested by the Royal Commission. The Govern- 
ment still thought partition offered the best solution, but were not 
committed on any point of detail, or to any definite scheme. All he 
asked for was authority for the Government to work out the details, 
to be submitted later to the Council for approval. 

They suggested the appointment of a further special body to 
visit Palestine and negotiate with both races as to boundaries, financial 
arrangements, etc. A final and detailed boundary demarcation com- 
mission would have to be set up later on. They contemplated not a 
dual, but a tripartite division, as religious sites and institutions ought 
permanently to be placed in the care of a Power acting on behalf of 
the League as a whole for what must always be a sacred trust. 

M. Delbos expressed his Government’s sympathy towards the 
attitude of the Mandatory Power and, as to details, reserved their 
opinion and attitude to a later date. 

Colonel Beck stressed the special interest taken by Poland in the 
question, and said they considered that emigration to Palestine was 
only an aspect of a complex economic question affecting Central 
Europe. He hoped there would be a thorough study of all the factors 
likely to influence the solution when the draft plan was submitted to 
the Council. 

The President of the Mandates Commission criticized the action 
of the Mandatory in reducing to 1,000 a month the rate of immigration 
during the transition period. 


Manchukuo. 


September 1st.—It was reported that the Soviet Government had 
closed all Russian Consulates except those at Harbin, Manchuli, and 
Tahiho. 


Mexico. 

September 6th.—It was learnt that the American Embassy had 
expressed to the Foreign Office their Government’s concern over the 
position of American oil companies in Mexico, and their hope that 
an adjustment satisfactory to both countries would be made, and 
had urged that the so-called Morrow-Calles agreement, approved by 
the Mexican Supreme Court in the Texas case, might not be inter- 
rupted. The American Ambassador stated that the Embassy would 
not intervene in the dispute between the oil companies and the Mexican 
Government over the question of a rise in wages uniess the latters 
decision were to result in a denial of justice. 


Palestine. 
September 1st.—The bodies of four murdered Arabs were found 
near the Jewish colony of Karkur, where two Jews had been murdered 


on August 30th. 
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It was learnt that the Jewish General Council had issued an appeal 
to Jews to abstain from acts of violence. 

* An Arab constable on guard at the High Commissioner’s holiday 
camp near Athlit, on the south coast of Haifa, was shot and killed. 

September 3rd.—An Orthodox Jewish Rabbi was shot and seriously 
wounded on his way to the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 

Thirty-one Jewish leaders, mostly leaders of the Revisionist 
Zionists, were reported to have been interned in the Acre concentration 
camp. 
September 4th.—Publication of minutes of Permanent Mandates 
Commission. (See League of Nations). 

A wealthy Arab of Haifa, Ibrahim Khalil, was shot and killed by 
two men dressed as Arabs; the murder was thought to have been 
in revenge for his having engaged in land transactions with Jews. 

A bomb thrown at an Arab omnibus in Jerusalem killed one Arab 
woman, and injured another and a British constable escorting the 
omnibus. 

September 7th.—An Arab constable was shot dead at Acre. 

September 8th.—Pan-Arab Congress at Bloudan. (See Syria). 

A gang of Arabs held up a car on the Haifa-Nazareth road, shot 
and killed one of the occupants, an Austrian Jew, and seriously injured 
the Jewish driver. They had previously stopped and robbed eight or 
nine other cars. ; 

September 12th.—Meeting of the Arab National Congress at Bloudan. 
See Syria). 

A member of the Arab National Defence Party was shot and 
seriously wounded at Jenin. 

September 13th.—A Jewish farmer was shot dead in the Jezreel 
Valley. 

September 14th.—The Attorney-General withdrew the case against 
Subhi Bey Khadra, who was arrested in the offices of the Higher Arab 
Committee on July 17th. 

Mr. Eden’s speech in the League Council regarding the Mandate. 
See League of Nations). 


Paraguay. 
September 7th.—A rebellion led by part of the garrison at Asuncion, 


in favour of the restoration of Colonel Franco who had been compelled 
to resign the Presidency on August 14th, was crushed by loyal troops. 
Casualties were reported to be 21 killed and wounded. 

Colonel Franco arrived by air from Buenos Aires, only to find 
the fighting over, and left by the same aeroplane. 

September 9th.—A state of siege to last two months was pro- 
claimed throughout the country. 


Poland. 

_ September 1st.—The Deputies and Senators representing con- 
stituencies in the area of the peasant strikes issued a communiqué 
criticizing the attitude of the police force as being alternately too 
passive and too ruthless. 

_ Numerous arrests were reported of members of the Peasant party, 
including Professor Kot of Cracow University. 
September 2nd.—A Warsaw paper publishing a manifesto by M. 
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Paderewski, warning against the introduction of totalitarianism, and 
calling for new elections at once and the abolition of concentration 
camps, was confiscated. Copies of the manifesto were reported to be 
in secret circulation. 

September 3rd.—Professor Kot was released. 

September 5th—A Roman Catholic anti-German demonstration 
was held in Warsaw against a Berlin paper’s recent attack on 
the “ miraculous picture’ of the Polish Madonna in the monastery 
of Czestochowa, which was regarded as a national insult. It was 
learnt that public opinion had led to the Foreign Office reluctantly 
filing a strong protest in Berlin. 

The German Embassy published a statement that the writer of 
the article would be proceeded against. 

It was understood that the Foreign Office had postponed the 
conclusion of the Polish-German declaration regarding mutual good 
treatment of minorities owing to the outbreak of anti-German feeling. 

September 8th.—Colonel Beck’s visit to Paris. (See France, 
External Affairs). 

September oth.—The Polish Upper Silesia Press Association pro- 
claimed a boycott of all German Nazi journalists. 


Po 
September 2nd.—The Czechoslovak Minister left Lisbon for Spain, 


owing to the severance of diplomatic relations between Portugal and 


his country. 
September 12th.—The press published a notice to the effect that it 


was understood that the Government had expressed surprise to the 
British Government at the apparent oversight in not inviting Portugal 
to the Nyon Conference. The Conference was not restricted to the 
Powers bordering the Mediterranean, it was remarked, or to those 
charged with naval control, or to those whose ships had been attacked. 

Portugal was recognized as one of the Powers most interested in 
the Spanish war, and it was, in fact, difficult to see what criteria applied 
to the invited Powers which did not equally apply to Portugal. Only 
one explanation could be deduced: that Great Britain intervened to 
invite Germany because Russia had been invited, and in order to raise 
the question of an invitation to General Franco should an invitation 
to Valencia be suggested. 

South Africa. 

September 2nd.—A new German Party for South-west Africa was 
inaugurated at Windhoek, to take the place of the Deutsche Bund. Only 
Germans who were British subjects by naturalization could belong tot. 

September 13th.—Announcement re conclusion of payments agree- 
ment with Germany. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

September 14th.—Statement re Colonies by Mr. te Water at Montreal. 
(See Canada). 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


September 1st.—Insurgent reports stated that the advance 
guards of the forces from Santander had entered the province 0 
Asturias via Sierra de las Llaves, and also near the coast by crossilig 
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the River Deva; the main body of General Solchaga’s army reached 
the River Vendal, meeting only patrols. The port of San Vincente 
de la Barquera, the last important coast town of Santander Province, 
had been occupied without resistance. 

Three thousand Government militia, mostly Basques, who had 
lost touch with the rest of the Government forces for ten days, were 
reported to have surrendered to motor columns at Colindre. 

September 2nd.—Messages from the Franco-Spanish frontier stated 
that General Solchage, commanding the Navarre Brigade of General 
Franco’s forces, had established contact with representatives of the 
Government, with a view to discussing terms for the surrender of 
Gijon, while other representatives of General Franco were reported 
to be negotiating with those of the Catalan Government, who had 
arrived at Biarritz. 

September 3rd.—The Government steamer Mar Negro, alleged 
to be carrying a cargo of arms, was reported to have been seized by 
insurgents while lying at Bona, in Algeria. 

Government troops captured Belchite, 25 miles from Saragossa. 

A Salamanca broadcast claimed that a complete blockade of the 
port of Gijon had been established. 

September 4th——The Government’s Eastern Army issued a state- 
ment that with the capture of Belchite the first stage of the offensive 
on the Aragon front had been accomplished. Over 350 square 
miles of territory had been recovered, and 3,800 prisoners captured. 
Enemy losses were estimated at over 5,000, and 20 insurgent ‘planes 
had been brought down. 

September 5th.—The insurgents occupied Llanes, on the north 
coast, 60 miles east of Gijon. The capture of the town of Potes was 
also reported. 

Salamanca headquarters claimed the occupation of important 
positions on the Leon front, south of Oviedo. 

Sefior Negrin, the Prime Minister, told a press correspondent that 
the Government was completely prepared to fight for two or three 
years. He could see no basis for a compromize short of the insurgents’ 
absolute submission to the Republic. 

September 7th.—It was reported that serious damage had been 
inflicted on the Government cruiser Libertad and several armed trawlers 
in an engagement with insurgent warships off the North African coast, 
west of Algiers. 

September 8th.—Insurgent reports claimed the capture of the 
town of Belmonte, five miles from Rivadesella, on the Cantalabrian 
coast. They claimed to have taken 13,000 prisoners in the coastal 
district since the fall of Santander. 

September oth.—The Catalan Propaganda Minister contradicted 
reports that negotiations were in progress between representatives of 
oe es and General Franco regarding a separate peace for 

atalonia, 

September 13th.—The Ministry of Defence in Valencia issued a 
communiqué stating that the situation of the defenders of Asturias 
Was very critical, but that “ unfortunately we cannot help the Asturians 
except with aeroplanes. The last act of the northern drama has begun. 
Let us not deceive ourselves. It will be Shakespearian in its tragedy.” 

Gijon was bombarded by insurgent warships. 
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September 14th.—It was announced in Salamanca that General 
Franco had signed a decree affecting wheat production, which was 
regarded as foreshadowing the establishment of the first corporation 
in Spain. The preamble stated that wheat must be guaranteed a 
remunerative minimum price and its production and distribution 
must be regulated. 

The decree, therefore, established a body known as the National 
Wheat Service, to study and propound the norms that should govern 
future agricultural incorporation, or “‘ syndication.”’ It would decide 
upon the area to be sown by each landed proprietor and acquire all 
the stocks produced and declared for sale by their owners at an official 
price, to be fixed each June. 

The insurgents reported an advance north and west along the 
Leon-Gijon road, which resulted in the occupation of many villages. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

August 31st.—The British destroyer Havock was attacked at night 
by an unknown submarine off the coast mid-way between Alicante and 
Valencia, a torpedo passing within a few feet of her. The Havock 

counter-attacked by depth charges, in accordance with instructions 
issued to the Fleet. The result of the counter-attack was not known. 

September 1st.—Violations of the French frontier by Government 
patrols. (See France, External Affairs). 

The Salamanca Government informed the British Embassy at 
Hendaye that they had reliable information that Mr. Rupert Bellville 
was imprisoned at Gijon. 

Nothing had been heard of Mr. Bellville since he landed at San- 
tander in his private aeroplane on August 25th, and was taken prisoner 
by Asturian militiamen, who forced him to fly one of their officers 
to Gijon. 

International Red Cross delegation for evacuation of refugees 
from Madrid to Valencia. (See Switzerland). 

The Greek cargo steamer Tsepo was reported to have been attacked 
by insurgent ‘planes while carrying ammunition from Marseilles to 
Barcelona. One bomb hit the steamer, killing the pilot and wounding 
a sailor. 

The British oil-tanker Woodford, carrying fuel oil from Rumania 
to Barcelona and Valencia, with a British control officer on board, was 
torpedoed and sunk by an unknown submarine about 25 miles off the 
east coast, between Barcelona and Valencia. Of the crew, which was 
largely composed of Greeks, one was killed and eight wounded. 

September 2nd.—The Soviet steamer Blakoieff was reported to 
have been sunk off the island of Skyros by a submarine, which was 
said to have hoisted the insurgent flag. One member of the crew 
was killed. 

The Government trawler Nuestra Sefora del Carmen reported 
that she had been stopped by an Italian warship on her way from 
Santander after assisting in the evacuation of refugees from Santander. 

An Italian naval officer had boarded her taken off the captain 
and a fireman as hostages, and ordered her to return to Bilbao. The 
trawler afterwards made for France. 

September 6th.—It was learnt that the Valencia Government had 
asked, in a Note to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
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dated August 21st, that the League Council should be informed of 
the sinking of a number of vessels by warships in the Mediterranean, 
notably by a submarine bearing the mark C3, and that the question 
should be placed on the Council’s agenda. 

The British Embassy received assurances from the Salamanca 
Government that the British ships Molton and Candleston Castle would 
be released shortly, and that four British prisoners captured on the 
battlefield would be allowed to leave Spain soon. 

It was learnt that the British Chargé d’Affaires at Hendaye had 
been instructed to send a protest to the insurgent authorities regarding 
the British tanker Burlington, which was reported to have been captured 
off Palermo and taken to Palma on August 31st, when sailing under 
charter to the Spanish Government with a cargo of oil from Batum. 

The British tanker Pegasus was stopped by a submarine of un- 
known nationality near the Dodecanese, when sailing from the Black 
Sea to Alexandria, but was allowed to proceed. 

September 7th.—Danish protest to General Franco re attacks on 
shipping. (See Denmark). 

Sefior Negrin’s visit to Paris. (See Spain, The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 

A French commercial aeroplane from Biarritz was shot down in 
flames near Gijon by insurgent aircraft. 

September 8th.—The British cargo-steamer Stanwold was captured 
within territorial waters off Gijon by an insurgent torpedo-boat. 


September oth.—General Queipo de Llano said in an interview 
that the insurgents had bought four submarines which were now 
operating in the Mediterranean. He declared that it was absurd to 
hold a Mediterranean conference excluding ‘‘ Nationalist’’ Spain. 


September 12th.—The steamers Molton and Candleston Castle were 
released by the insurgent authorities. (They had been at Ferrol since 
their capture in July). 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

September 1st.—It was confirmed in official circles in Paris that, 
in his interview with Mr. Eden on the previous day, the French Chargé 
d’Affaires in London had intimated his Government’s uneasiness and 
displeasure regarding Italian military intervention in Spain, to which, 
it was emphasized, an official character had been given by the exchange 
of telegrams between General Franco and Signor Mussolini; and also 
regarding the alarming frequency of the attacks on merchant ships 
in the Mediterranean, which, it was remarked, could not be attributed 
to Spanish submarines. 

September 2nd.—In reply to a French suggestion that the Mediter- 
ranean countries should meet to consider the situation in the 
Mediterranean, Mr. Eden told the French Chargé d’Affaires in 
London that the British Government would accept a French invitation 
to such a discussion at Geneva. 

The possibility that the submarine which attacked the British 
destroyer Havock was either Italian or Spanish Nationalist was dis- 
missed as unworthy of consideration in Rome, where it was suggested 
that the Valencia Government was responsible for the incident. 

September 3rd.—The British destroyers Fury, Forester, Firedrake 
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and Fortune left England to reinforce the British forces in the Western 
Mediterranean. 

Unofficial Italian comment on the British acceptance of the 
French proposal to hold a conference of the Mediterranean Powers 
took the line that Italy would not go to Geneva until “ the Abyssinian 
corpse had been buried,’’ that there had’ not been adequate prepara- 
tion for the conference, and that there seemed no reason why the 
problem already entrusted to the Non-Intervention Committee should 
now be submitted to the examination of a new body. 

The press described the conference as merely another demonstra- 
tion staged in the interests of Moscow and largely based on the 
unfounded assumption that an Italian submarine was responsible for 
the attack on H.M.S. Havock. 

Following the sinking of the steamer Blakoieff, off Skyros, the 
Soviet journal Pravda declared that Italy was responsible for the 
attacks on Russian ships in the Mediterranean, and that the Soviet 
Government could not tolerate this insolent interference, and would 
“teach the Italian pirates a lesson.” 

September 4th.—A spokesman of the U.S. Navy Department 
stated that the ships of the U.S. European Squadron were prepared 
to retaliate if attacked by any vessel operating in the Mediterranean, 
but that as the U.S.A. was a disinterested neutral and as American 
warships had been ordered to remain in port unless on some specific 
mission, they did not expect to become involved in such an incident. 

In a Note to the Uruguayan Foreign Minister, the U.S. Secretary 
of State declined to follow the initiative of Uruguay in proposing that 
belligerent rights should be accorded to General Franco. 

September 5th.— In a speech at Vélizy M. Blum expressed the 
French Government’s disappointment at the failure of the Non- 
Intervention policy. Not only had the Italian part in the war been 
given an official character by the telegrams exchanged between Signor 
Mussolini and General Franco, he said, but a state of war existed in 
the Mediterranean which created a situation neither just nor tolerable. 
The French Government, he added, were making the most energetic 
efforts to localize the war, but the prospects were rather dark. 

September 6th.—The Soviet Government sent a strongly-worded 
Note to the Italian Foreign Office accusing Italy of responsibility for 
the sinking of two Russian vessels in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
claiming indemnities, and demanding punishment of the guilty persons. 

The Italian Government replied repudiating responsibility for 
the attacks on Soviet shipping, and rejecting en bloc the demands for 
indemnification and punishment of the guilty persons. 

Invitations to a conference to be held on September roth, at 
Nyon, on the prevention of piracy in the Mediterranean were conveyed 
by the French and British representatives in each capital to the Govern- 
ments of Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Turkey, Egypt and Albania—as 
Mediterranean Powers which signed the Submarine Convention of 
1936 ; to those of the U.S.S.R., Rumania and Bulgaria, as Black 5ea 
Powers, having an outlet into the Mediterranean ; and to Germany— 
as being directly concerned in the control scheme and also a victim 
of attacks. 

The invitations intimated that the French and British Govern- 
ments considered that immediate consultation, and action by, the 
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Mediterranean and certain other interested Powers had now become _ 
necessary to deal with the intolerable situation created by the recent 
attacks on shipping in the Mediterranean by unidentified submarines 
and aircraft. 

On receiving the invitations from the French and British Chargé 
d’Affaires in Rome Count Ciano was understood to have reserved his 
reply, pointing out that it could not fail to take into account the 
Russian Note which had just been received. 

September 7th.—Acceptances of the Franco-British invitation to 
the Mediterranean Conference were received from the U.S.S.R., Greece, 
Egypt, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

The Soviet Government’s reply on “ recognition of the intolerable 
nature of the attacks by Italian warships against commercial ships ”’ 
enquired why an invitation was sent to Germany, which was not a 
Mediterranean Power ; and demanded that Spain be invited. 

The German Foreign Office Bulletin condemned the Russian 
Note to Italy as an attempt to torpedo the projected Mediterranean 
Conference. The latter was described as an effort which had come 
very late, and one whose object was not clearly recognisable ; but, 
it was added, “‘ this does not prevent every attempt to improve the 
dangerous position in the Mediterranean from receiving attention and 
due consideration from all Governments concerned for peace.”’ 

Sefior Negrin, the Spanish Prime Minister, had conversations in 
Paris with MM. Chautemps, Delbos, and Blum, during which he protested 
against the exclusion of the Spanish Government from representation 
on the Mediterranean Conference, and announced his intention of 
raising the question at the League Council. 

September 8th.—The Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires handed to the Italian 
Foreign Office a second Note stating that the Soviet Government did 
not find the Italian reply to their first Note satisfactory, and maintained 
their accusations. 

In view of suggestions in the Italian press that a Spanish Govern- 
ment submarine C4, which had arrived at Le Verdon, near Bordeaux, 
for repairs, was responsible for the attack on the British destroyer 
Havock on August 31st, the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs issued 
a statement showing this to be impossible, since the C4 had arrived at 
Le Verdon on August 28th. 

Mr. Cordell Hull stated in Washington that the situation in the 
Mediterranean was dangerous and was becoming more acute; no 
warnings had been issued to owners or masters of American vessels 
to avoid the zones in which unidentified submarines and warships 
were operating against merchant shipping, but all must know of the 
danger there. There was no question, he added, of sending U.S. Navy 
units there, other than the three warships ordered to Spain on the 
outbreak of hostilities to assist in evacuating American refugees. 

September gth.—In their reply to the invitation to the Nyon Con- 
ference the Italian Government stated that while they had originally 
intended to accept the proposal, they ‘‘ must postpone every decision in 
an affirmative sense until the incident created by the dispatch of the 
Note of the Government of the U.S.S.R.—upon whose invitation to 
the conference there might be reasons for reserves to be advanced— 
has been satisfactorily regulated.” 

They considered, however, that the questions at issue could be 
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adequately handled by the Non-Intervention Committee, with the 
additional advantage of not excluding any European great Power or 
other Powers more directly interested, such as Poland and Portugal, 
and expressed their readiness, in agreement with the German Govern. 
ment, to give instructions to their representative on the Committee to 
that end. 

The German Government, in their reply to the invitation, referred 
to the lack of solidarity shown by France and Great Britain with 
Germany over the Leipzig incident, and went on to say that they were 
in agreement with the Italian Government that they could not be 
expected to take part in a special conference of the kind proposed so 
long as the incident caused by the Soviet Note had not been satis. 
factorily disposed of. They repeated the Italian proposal that the 
matter be entrusted to the Non-Intervention Committee. 

It was learnt that Turkey and Yugoslavia had accepted in- 
vitations to the Nyon Conference. 

The French Ministry of Marine issued an announcement that the 
5th Division of destroyers had been ordered to be in readiness to leave 
for the Mediterranean, where it would reinforce the French Divisions 
at present protecting navigation. 

September 1oth.—The Nyon Conference opened and M. Delbos, 
who was voted to the chair, expressed regret that Germany and Italy 
were not present, and urged redoubled efforts to make good the lack. 

He pointed out that shipping was at the mercy of submarines 
which respected no flag, torpedoed ships without warning, and used 
methods which they believed had been abolished, and were clean 
contrary to the Submarine Protocol of 1936. 

They had to do two things: First, put an end to the régime of 
piracy and lessen the international tension in the Mediterranean ; and 
second, secure a rapid success which would lighten a too heavy atmos- 
phere, and make it easier to tackle other European problems. 

M. Litvinoff referred bitterly to invited States which had not 
come, States which did not wish an agreement, “ either because they 
themselves organized the piracy as an instrument of national policy, 
or because they have relations with the pirates so intimate that they 
could reach a pact with them very easily. . . . Everyone knows the 
chief offending State. Its name is on everyone’s lips.” 

He also said it was a disgrace that the Spanish Government should 
not have been invited. 

Russia, he concluded, had her own methods for looking after her 
shipping, and would employ them, but she was ready to help in 
protecting other ships if a scheme was evolved. 

Mr. Eden regretted the absence of some of those invited, but it 
would be agreed, he said, that those countries should be kept informed, 
and “‘ we still wish,’’ he added, “‘ that they will be associated with 
us.” He moved that the Conference should constitute itself a standing 
committee and get to work. 

The Conference, in private session, agreed in principle on a scheme 
by which: (1) the Mediterranean would be patrolled by zones; (2) 
Italy would be offered a zone ; (3) France and Great Britain would be 
responsible for the Western Mediterranean ; (4) Russia would share 
the patrol of the Eastern Mediterranean with the riparian States. 

September 11th.—Agreement was reached on an amended and 
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improved plan by which all the main trade routes, totalling some 
< oo miles, would be patrolled by British and French warships only 
', minimum of 60 destroyers), and Italy would be invited to patrol 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. 

The Eastern Mediterranean States would police their own terri- 
torial waters, and co-operate in such work among themselves ; providing 
also such help as they could in the main patrol work. 

Russia would not take part, and her warships would not pass 

the Dardanelles, except as laid down in the Montreux Convention 
of 1930. 
Italy would be invited to join in the patrol with Britain and 
France. Patrol instructions were also agreed upon, according to 
which warships would open fire to sink any submarine which attacked 
anon-Spanish merchant ship ; also any submarine seen near an attacked 
ship in circumstances which “‘ give valid ground for the belief that the 
submarine was guilty of the attack in question.” 

For full particulars of the arrangement reached see the special 
“ Note on the Nyon Conference.” 

September 13th.—The Italian Foreign Minister was handed, by the 
British and French Chargés d’ Affaires, the text of the Nyon resolutions, 
and was informed of the regret expressed by their Governments at the 
non-participation of Italy and cordially invited to adhere to the 
resolutions. 

September 14th.—Signature of ‘‘ the Mediterranean Arrangement ” 
at Nyon, and Mr. Eden’s broadcast from Geneva on the Conference. 
(See special Note on the Nyon Conference). 

The German press, referring to the Mediterranean Arrangement, 
considered it needed radical alteration, for instance, in its omission to 
concede belligerent rights to the warring parties in Spain. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung said that no such agreement could be regarded as 
important which did not take account of the natural share of Italy 
in the mastery of the Mediterranean. 

The British and French could surely not think, it stated, that 
even with over 60 destroyers they could control the Mediterranean 
alone and as they pleased. The suggestion that Italy’s part should 
be confined to her own coastal zones was, it considered, not only tactless 
but senseless, and one not calculated to increase respect for international 
conferences. 

Reply of the Italian Government to the invitation to adhere to 
the Nyon resolution. (See special Note on the Nyon Conference). 


THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

September 2nd.—It was learnt that the report drawn up by Vice- 
Admiral van Dulm and Mr. Hemming on means of restoring and 
improving the observation scheme round Spain found that 19 per cent. 
of the ships calling at Spanish ports flew the Spanish flag, and were 
therefore exempt from the competence of the patrol, while another 
I per cent., flying non-European flags, were also exempt. Another 
gap was caused by ships proceeding from Spanish possessions. 

_ It was found that some ships evaded the duty of taking observa- 
tion officers on board, and that many bound for Spanish ports passed 
through the patrol zone without being identified or even seen, even 
When they had observation officers on board. Between April roth 
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and August Ist the Non-Intervention Board, through shipping jp. 
telligence, had detected 42 ships having the right to fly the flag of 
participating countries which had not complied with the prescribed 
procedure, and had not embarked an observation officer. 

The control of the Franco-Spanish frontier was found to have 
been effective. 

The report recommended the abandonment of the naval patro| 
and the establishment of observers in Spanish ports, and also made 
recommendations with regard to the control of overland airways. 


Sweden. 
September 7th.—A conference of the Foreign Ministers of Denmark. 
Finland, Norway and Sweden was opened at Stockholm. 


Switzerland. 

September 10th.—Opening of Conference at Nyon on subject of 
piracy in the Mediterranean. (See Spain, The Powers and Non- 
Intervention). 


Sepiember 8th.—The first Pan-Arab Congress, attended by 400 
delegates from all the Arab States except the Yemen, met at Bloudan, 
near Damascus, to discuss Arab opposition to Zionism. 

Naji Suwaidi, a former Prime Minister of Iraq, who was elected 
president of the Congress, said in his opening address that up to the 
present the British and Arabs had been friends and allies, but that 


unless Britain abandoned support of Zionism she could no longer 
count on Arab support in time of need, and the Arabs would have to 
seek a new alliance to protect their rights. 

September 12th.—The Arab National Congress, meeting at Bloudan, 
passed a resolution stating that Palestine was ‘‘ an integral part” of 
the Arab Fatherland, and that the Arab nation rejected the idea of 
its partition. 

The Congress demanded the annulment of the Balfour Declaration, 
the abrogation of the Mandate, and the conclusion of an Anglo-Palestine 
treaty recognizing the independence and sovereignty of Palestine, and 
establishing a constitutional State which guaranteed such minority 
rights as were recognized by international principles. 


Turkey. | 
September 2nd.—Customs officials sighted an unknown submarine 
in the Black Sea, in Turkish territorial waters. 
The British Third Cruiser Squadron arrived in the Bosphorus on 
an official visit. 


U.S.A. INTERNAL AFFAIRS. | 

September 1st.—President Roosevelt signed the Sugar Quota Bill, 
dividing the American market, through a system of quotas, between 
domestic growers and those in American possessions. 

September 2nd.—The President signed the Wagner-Steagall low- 
cost Housing Bill, authorizing the Federal Government to make loans 
up to a total of $500,000,000, and grants up to a total of $25,000,009, 
for slum clearance and housing schemes, 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 1st.—In a_ statement made after an interview with 
President Roosevelt, Mr. R. W. Bingham, the Ambassador in London, 
declared that Great Britain had prevented the Spanish war from 
involving the whole of Europe, and that her rearmament programme, 
with which excellent progress was being made, was making for peace 
in Europe. 

September 3rd.—Mr. Hull’s statement on U.S. policy re China. 
See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 

September 4th.—Following a protest by Mr. W. E. Dodd, the 
Ambassador to Germany, against acceptance by an American diplomat 
of an invitation to the Nazi Party Congress, Mr. Hull explained that 
acceptance in no way implied approval of Nazi political opinion. (Mr. 
Dodd was on leave in the United States). 

Commenting on Baron von Neurath’s recent statement that 
Germany would not tolerate discrimination by Foreign Powers against 
Germans within their boundaries because of Nazi affiliations, Mr. Hull 
pointed out that foreigners acquiring American citizenship were required 
to forswear allegiance to any foreign State, and that their undivided 
duty was thus “‘the support of our Constitution, our laws and our flag.”’ 

Official rejection of Uruguayan Government’s proposal to grant 
belligerent rights to General Franco. (See Spain, The Powers and 
Non-Interventton). 

September 5th.—Joint action of British, French and U.S. Admirals 
in Shanghai, and unofficial explanation of the U.S.A.’s policy re China. 
(See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 

September 6th.—President’s statement on American policy re 
China. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign Interests). 

Statement by U.S. Embassy in Mexico ve American oil interests. 
(See Mexico). 

September 7th.—Admiral Yarnell’s statement ve evacuation of 
American subjects from China. (See Sino-Japanese War, Foreign 
Interests). 

September 8th.—Mr. Hull’s statement on U.S. shipping in the 
Mediterranean. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 11th.—It was announced in Washington that the Minister 
in Switzerland had been instructed to deposit with the League Secre- 
tariat a copy of the statement of July 16th of the principles governing 
the international policy of the Government and of the replies to it of 
some 60 countries. 

September 14th.—President Roosevelt announced his decision to 
forbid Government-owned ships to transport arms or munitions to 
China or Japan ; other ships could do so at their own risk. He then 
said: “The question of applying the Neutrality Act remains in the 
status quo, the Government’s policy remaining on a 24-hour basis.”’ 


US.S.R. 


_ September 1st.—Following the court-martial and shooting of ten 
officials of the Leningrad Red Dawn telephone and telegraph factory 
on a charge of wrecking and terrorism, a British subject, Mr. R. V. 
Bell, formerly employed in the same factory, was arrested on a charge 
of espionage. (Mr. Bell had been discharged from his post in July on 
account of his nationality). 
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Ten ‘“‘ Bukharinite Right Wing wreckers of collective farms anj 
fomenters of armed revolt,” including the president of the Distric; 
Soviet Executive Committee, were sentenced to death at Novosilisk 
in the Orghonokidze province. 

Reports from Tiflis stated that seven leaders of the “ Rightists” 
had been sentenced to death on charges of attempting to organize q 
revolt in the mountains of Georgia. 

Closing of Consulates in Manchukuo. (See Manchukuo). 


September 2nd.—It was officially announced that M. Lyubchenko, 
chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine since 
1934, committed suicide on August 30th in order to escape arrest as 
an enemy of the U.S.S.R. and a betrayer of Ukrainian interests ; and 
that M. Bondarenko had been appointed as his successor. 

The Government announced that the annual autumn exercises of 
the Far Eastern forces were in full swing. 


September 3rd.—It was learnt that the British Embassy had 
requested that the British Consul-General in Leningrad be allowed 
to see Mr. Bell, who had not been allowed to communicate with anyone, 
and that the case be dealt with as expeditiously as possible. 

Fourteen ‘‘ Trotskyists,” found guilty of poisoning the food of 
Red Army units, were reported to have been shot at Minsk, in White 
Russia. 

Press comment on the sinking of the Soviet steamer Blakoieff in 
the Mediterranean. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 6th.—Note to Italy re attacks on Soviet shipping, and 
Italian reply. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

September 7th.—Reply to Franco-British invitation to Mediter- 
ranean Conference. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 


September 8th.—A report from Siberia stated that an armed 
Japanese cutter, anchored in Soviet waters 2} miles off the coast between 
Furugelm Island and the Tyumen-Ula River, had been detained by 
the Soviet frontier authorities. 

The Government dismissed M. Lyubimoff, Commissar for Light 
Industry, from his post for failure to discharge his duties properly, 
and appointed M. Shestakoff in his place. 

September gth.—Second Note to Italy re attacks on shipping. (See 
Spain, The Powers and Non-Intervention). 

Japanese protests ve seizure of fishing vessels off the north coast 
of Korea. (See Japan). 

It was learnt that the Italian Ambassador in Moscow had demanded 
the release of Signor Luigi Patroni, a naval engineer who was arrested 
near Leningrad on September Ist, on a charge of espionage. 

September 1oth.—The Government received from the Japanese 
Ambassador a vigorous protest against the arrest, during the previous 
10 days, of 28 Japanese and Korean fishing boats, and rejected it, 
stating that it was “ unfounded, being based on misinformation.” 
(The boats were charged with inshore fishing, the Government claiming 
that the territorial limit was eight miles. The Japanese insisted that 
the 3-mile limit applied there as elsewhere). 

In North Sakhalin some officials of the Japanese oil and coal 
companies, working concessions there, were reported to have beet 
arrested. 
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M. Litvinoffi’s speech at the Nyon Conference. (See Spain, The 
Powers and Non-Interventton). 

Reports reached Moscow of the denunciation for treasonable 
activities of the Premier of Tadjikistan and of several Commissars and 
oficials, and of some party officials in Karelia. 

September 12th.—Stalin and Molotoff took the salute at a mass 

demonstration in Moscow directed primarily against the “ Italian 
pirates. 
September 13th.—It was announced that the Government had 
informed the Japanese Government that the Japanese Consulates at 
Odessa and Novosibirsk would be deprived of Consular privileges on 
September 15th. 

The reason given was that Japan had eight Consulates in the 
U.S.S.R., whereas there were only six Soviet Consulates in Japan. 
The Government had recently asked Japan to liquidate these two 
Consulates, as Japan had neither special interests nor nationals in 
those districts, but Japan had refused, stating that ships might visit 
Odessa and other interests might develop in both places. 


Vatican City. 
September 14th.—The Osservatore Romano published an editorial 


article regarding the Nazi Rally at Nuremberg, in which the writer 
stated that no effort was there made towards any real improvement 
of the relations between the German Government and the Holy see. 
He also deplored the penetration of “a new paganism of a Nordic 
character, which is officially encouraged,” and said that religious peace 


“cannot be hoped for, as Germany’s attitude towards Christianity 
is becoming decidedly hostile.” 


The Yemen. 
September 4th.—A Treaty of Friendship between Italy and the 


Yemen, renewing the Treaty of 1926, which was due to expire, was 
signed at Gana. 


Yugoslavia. 
September 6th.—Dr. Yanitch, an Orthodox priest and Government 


party deputy who had taken a leading part in agitating against the 
Concordat Bill, was arrested. 

The Regents and Cabinet, with the exception of the Minister for 
War, General Maritch, who had not been excommunicated by the 
Orthodox Church during the conflict over the Concordat Bill, abstained 
irom attending the thanksgiving service at Alexander Nevsky Church 
m the occasion of the King’s birthday. 

September 8th.—It was officially announced that an agreement 
between the Government and the Orthodox Church would shortly be 


announced. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1937 
September 2oth-27th European Youth Congress ahd —-- 


September 27th ... “International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians... ts fond ... Geneva 


September 28th-Oct. 1st Eighth International Legal Wireless 
Congress e- a hs ao eae 


October 4th .. “Committee of Statistical Experts ... Geneva 


October 4th ... “Committee for the Study of the Periodical 
0. nl on the is atmesatetl of Con- 
ventions . * o ... Prague 


October ... “Committee for the Study of Social Charges Prague 


October ..  *Eighty-first Session of the weet atic 
Body __.... sie’ — me m Prague 


October 7th .. *Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 
Committee sie Rot ses ... Geneva 


October 8th-gth .... *Sub-Committee on Timber Statistics .... Geneva 


October 11th-13th Conference on Empire Migration and 
Development _.... ont pie ... London 


October rith-16th *Fiscal Committee Sis oad ... Geneva 
October 16th-2oth International Congress on Nutrition ... Paris 


October 2oth-21st International Congress of Public Health 
Specialists sain ree sae ee 


October 23rd ... Australian Federal Elections. 


October 27th .. “Governing Body of the Nansen Inter- 
national Office for Refugees... ... Geneva 


November 1st ... *Conference on the International Re- 
pression of Terrorism ae. ... Geneva 


November 1st .. “Health Committee bend ea ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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